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Pope Pius XI and Unions of 
Workingmen 


The Bishops of the United States, out of paternal 
eolicitude also for the temporal welfare of the mem- 

ts of their flocks, recently sought a remedy for 
he terrible depression which has brought suffering 
co many millions of our people, holding as it does 
he entire country, or rather the whole world, in its 
ruthless grasp. Naturally they looked for guidance 
co the Father of all Christendom, who has recently 
ppoken anew on matters of social welfare. 

The joint statement issued by the Annual Meet- 
mg of the American Bishops, held at Washington, 
recommends serious study of the Encyclical Letter 
“Rerum novarum” of Leo XIII. and of the recent 

neyclical “Quadragesimo anno” of Pius XI. As 
one means to meet the present need their pronounce- 

ent emphasizes harmonious cooperation between 
organizations or societies of employers and work- 
ers. “And,” the declaration continues, “to avoid 
njust and inequitable wage reductions, we ask for 
joint conferences of employers and their associa- 
tions and labor and their unions, supplemented and 
assisted by government.” ; ; 

This suggestion is in harmony with the advice 
offered by Leo XIII., who writes: “Employers and 
workmen may of themselves effect much by means 
of such organizations as afford opportune aid to 
those who are in distress and which draw the two 
classes more closely together.” 
dation Pius XI. adds: Our predecessor “attributed 
prime importance to societies consisting either of 
workmen alone, or of workmen and employers to- 
gether.” 

Joint organizations of employers and employees 
are, as the Bishops’ meeting seems to suggest, not 
particularly popular in our country. We shall there- 
fore postpone consideration of them, confining our- 
selves for the present to a discussion of working- 
men’s unions, strictly so called. 

It is well known that, even apart from periods 
of depression, the labor question is one of the grav- 
est in modern liberalistic society. But how can a 


solution be found so long as selfish Liberalism gov- 


erns society? And how can it be overcome? 

- Pius XI. is hopeful; and in agreement with his 
redecessor he points for a solution to two impor- 
ant principles. In the first place he defends the 
ers’ natural right to organize, and in the second 
lains the nature of truly helpful organizations. 


To this recommen-. 


There was a time in the history of the modern 
liberalistic regime when almost any kind of organi- 
zation was permitted except one of workingmen. 
To justify this discrimination it was claimed that 
all organizations derived their right to exist from 
the omnipotence of the state or of civil government, 
which sanctioned those it tolerated and forbade all 
others. 

It was Leo XIII. who insisted that labor unions 
are founded in the natural law. It is evident that 
human nature dictates certain rights and duties. The 
natural law grants civil society and the family their 
firm foundation. While they are undoubtedly the 
most essential societies, they are far from being the 
only ones. Groups larger than the family, and 
smaller than modern monster states, are also of great 
social and economic benefit. On this benefit rests 
their right to independent existence. As a result 
the state and the municipality flourish, possessed of 
independent rights, within the confederated or fed- 
eral society. 

Similarly there were of old the guilds, while at 


present there exist employers’ societies, farmers’ as- 


sociations, and workers’ organizations. Only the 
selfishness of the ruling or producers’ classes can 
deny their eminent usefulness, especially that of the 
latter. Their right to existence is therefore guaran- 
teed by nature. Pius XI. confirms this, declaring 
that Leo XIII. “devotes much space to describing 
and commending these societies, and expounds with 
remarkable prudence their nature, reason and op- 
portunities, their rights, duties and laws. The lesson 
was well timed, for at that-period rulers of not a 
few nations were deeply infected with Liberalism, 
and regarded such unions of workingmen with dis- 
favor, if not with open hostility. While recognizing — 
and patronizing similar corporations among other 
classes, with criminal injustice they denied the innate 
right of forming associations to those who needed 
them most for selfprotection against oppression by 
the more powerful. There were even Catholics who 
viewed with suspicion the efforts of the laboring 
classes to form unions, as if they reflected the spirit 
of socialistic or revolutionary agitators.” 

When we declare with the Pope that workers’ 
unions exist by natural or innate right, we empha- 
size thereby that they do not exist by tolerance or 
concession of the civil government. We are well 
aware that there may be a conflict of rights between 
organizations. But in such instances public author- _ 
ity cannot arbitrarily suppress the rights of one indi- 


a 
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vidual or group while leaving those of others un- 
touched. Prior right and higher or more universal 
utility determine precedence in such cases. 


It is readily seen that no conflict exists between 
the right of workers’ organizations on the one hand, 
and more important civic rights, or more extensive, 
or even socially more beneficial rights on the other. 
On the contrary, the right of the poorer and suffer- 
ing classes, not to say of the people at large in every 
civil society, is unmistakably the more beneficial and 
more widely useful right. Experience proves that 
labor unions are of benefit to the down-trodden, the 
helpless classes, that they are of assistance to ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of the people, and there- 
fore have priority of right to existence over less 
beneficial associations, should such right be 
questioned. 


Proof for the contention that workers’ organiza- 
tions exist by natural right may be dispensed with. 
It is self-evident to all who admit natural rights, and 
almost everyone does, including those who oppose 
them in theory. Everyone must admit the possibility 
of conflict between rights; for this reason we ex- 
plained the priority of rights in general, and vindi- 
cated this priority for organizations of workingmen 
in preference to associations of the economically 
stronger, and above all of the wealthier classes. 


Having stated and defended, on the strength of 
the authority of Leo XIII. and Pius XI., the natu- 
ral right of existence of labor unions, we come to 
the more difficult and more frequently discussed 
question of whether all manner of labor organiza- 
tions are truly useful or of social value. If not, 
what is it that determines their value and useful- 
ness ? $ 
Pius XJ., in agreement with his predecessors, finds 
a positive and sound criterion in the purpose of, 
economic associations. “The Encyclical ‘Rerum 
novarum’,” he writes, “declared most appropriately 
that these workingmen’s associations should be or- 
ganized and governed so as to furnish the best and 
most suitable means for attempting what is aimed 
at, that is to say, helping each member to better his 
condition to the utmost in body, soul and property; 
yet it is clear, that they must pay special and chief 
attention to the duties of religion and morality, and 
that social betterment should have this principally 
in view. For, the foundation of social laws being 
thus laid in religion, it is not hard to establish the 
_ relation of members one to another, in order that 
_ they may live together in concord and achieve pros- 
‘perity.” 
Undoubtedly Pius XI. has here laid a sound foun- 
ion, and, examining the various existing work- 

en’s organizations, he rejects at once anti- 
\ristian unions and socialistic unions, or unions 
1ided by socialistic or communistic principles, as 
able for Catholics. No union should reflect 


these principles 


~workingmen. 


lestroying spirit of irreligion or revolution, | 


were thus confirmed in the path of duty in spite of 
the vehement attractions of socialist organizations, 
which claimed to be the sole defenders and cham- 
pions of the lowly and the oppressed.” 

Besides unions imbued with socialistic tendencies 
there are those that admit Catholics only, those con-~ 
fined to Christians, and finally those embracing all ~ 
workers engaged in a certain trade or in certain in- 
dustries. ‘The Pope considers only the first ard sec- 
ond types, while providing us with principles that 
are applicable also, wherever necessary, to the 
third. ; 


It is quite evident that Pius gives preference to 
the first type, namely those composed entirely of 
Catholics. If we consider the soul above everything 
else, they are undoubtedly best. “Eager to carry 
out to the full the program of Leo XIII.,” Pius 
declares, “the clergy and many of the laity devoted 
themselves everywhere with admirable zeal to the 
creation of such unions, which in turn became in- 
strumental in building up a body of truly Christian 
These happily combined the success- 
ful plying of their trade with deep religious con- 
victions; they learned to defend their temporal 
rights and interests energetically and efficiently, re- 
taining at the same time a due respect for justice 
and a sincere desire to collaborate with other classes. 
Thus they prepared the way for a Christian re- 
newal of the whole social life.” 


However, in countries whose people are separated 
into various denominations, Catholic unions might 
not be able to muster either adequate strength or 
sufficient numbers to be effective in economic affairs. 
This may apply to entire countries or to parts of 
any given country. Where such conditions prevail, 
Christian unions!) are necessary for the achieve- 
ment of economic advantages for the workers. We 
may even be forced to content ourselves with the 
third type enumerated.) Thus in our country we 
seem to be faced with this alternative. 


“These counsels of Leo XIII.,” Pius declares, 
“were reduced to practice differently in different 
places. In some countries one and the same asso- 
ciation included within its scope all the ends and 
purposes proposed by him. In others, according as 
circumstances seemed to counsel or demand, a di 
sion of function developed, and various associations 
were founded. Of these some undertook the pro- 
tection of the rights and legitimate interests of the 
members in the hiring of their labor; others had < 
their object the provision of mutual help in econon 
matters; while others, still, were exclusively 
cerned with religion and pursuits of a similar 
The latter method was chiefly used wherever tl 
laws of the country, or peculiar economic conditi 
or the lamentable disssension of minds and he 


1) Consisting of members conscious of t! 


consider all matters pertaining to th 
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»» prevalent in modern society, or the necessity of 
iting forces to combat the growing ranks of revo- 
litionaries, made it impossible for Catholics to form 
eatholic unions. Under such circumstances, they 
seem to have no choice but to enroll themselves in 
reutral trade unions.” 


_ To this alternative applies what Pius XI. writes, 
md what Pius X. wrote before him, respect- 
ng the protection of the souls of Catholic work- 
ugmen joining such organizations. In such cases 
ne possible danger to souls, or the application of 
trinciples contrary to morality must be re- 
tuced to a minimum if not entirely eliminated. 
“hen, and then only, may the participation of Cath- 
Hics in the organizations and operation of Chris- 
iian or non-socialistic unions be tolerated for the 
eecessary struggle for economic benefits. This is 
found ethical teaching and is confirmed by Pius 
<7. writing: Neutral trade unions “should always 
eespect justice and equity and leave to their Cath- 
blic members full freedom to follow the dictates of 
their conscience and to obey the precepts of the 
~hurch.”’ Not satisfied even with this, the Pontiff 
mmediately adds that permission to join neutral 
anions, if granted, must come from the Bishops, 
who know best the religious and social conditions of 
heir subjects. “It belongs to the Bishops,’’ he 
writes, “to permit Catholic workingmen to join 
hese unions, where they judge that circumstances 
render it necessary and there appears no danger for 
-eligion, observing however the rules and precau- 
ions recommended by Our Predecessor of saintly 
memory, Pius X.” 

What are these precautions? Pius XI. suggests 
-he proper instruction and guidance of Catholic 
workingmen will serve this purpose. To provide 
such guidance some economists had advocated or- 
yanizations of Catholic workers within the respec- 
tive unions. This suggestion naturally aroused 
suspicion. Pius X. had already sensed this atti- 
tude and, in an Encyclical Letter addressed to 
Cardinal Kopp, Prince Bishop of Breslau, and the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Germany, insisted upon 
workingmen’s societies not organized along occupa- 
Hional lines, but open to all Catholic workingmen, 
whether skilled or unskilled, and intended primarily 
to inculcate in members sound moral principles and 
he training for leadership in the labor movement. 

Pius XI. further declares that “among these pre- 
cautions the first and most important is that side 
by side with these [non-Catholic] trade unions there 
must always be associations, which aim at giving 
their members a thorough religious and moral train- 
ing, that these in turn may impart to the labor 
unions to which they belong the upright spirit which 
should direct their entire conduct. Thus will these 
unions exert a beneficent influence far beyond the 
ranks of their own members.” 

_ The Sovereign Pontiff has thus established a uni- 
form, wise and efficacious rule; a rule protecting 
the souls of Catholic workers and simultaneously 
offering them economic assistance of a true kind. 


x 


May we not then hope that what Pius XI. says of 
“Rerum novarum” will henceforth apply even more 
fully, namely: “It must be said to the credit of the 
Encyclical that these unions of workingmen have 
so flourished that in our days, though unfortunately 
still inferior in number to the organizations of so- 
cialists and communists, they already muster an 
imposing body of wage earners able to maintain 
successfully, both in national and international as- 
semblies, the rights and legitimate demands of Cath- 
olic laborers, and to assert the saving principles on 
which Christian society is based.” 
W. J. Enceten, S. J., 
Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Machine and Unemployment 
I. 


Since Rev. Frederick A. Houck’s article was first sub- 
mitted to us by him for publication in Central Blatt and 
Social Justice, the Hon. Mr. Sumners, of Dallas, Texas, 
has suggested to the House Committee on Patents that 
patents for labor saving devices should be suspended tem- 
porarily. “We have accepted the benefits of labor saving 
devices,” he informed his colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress, “without considering that we 
have come to meet more problems because of the number 
of people which the machines have displaced.”1) 

We have here merely another proof for one of the oldest 
experiences of mankind, that similar circumstances lead to 
like thoughts, like inventions by different individuals, and 
in many instances at different times even. 


* OK 


We all realize keenly that the world is undergoing 
an economic crisis.: Since the depression affects 


all countries, it concerns primarily those who are 


appointed or elected to govern. Among those con- 
stituted to rule there are some, no doubt, who are 
shirking their duty through an unwillingness to face 
facts. Such rulers will make use of catch-phrases 
that are apt to create a false optimism. State offi- 
cials are public servants no less than representatives 
of their constituents. Our privilege of franchise 
therefore involves a duty in the matter of unemploy- 
ment and kindred economic problems. Let us lay 
aside all indifference, and with open mind work 
for the common good. 


No matter what others do or say, we Catholics - 
have the plain duty to pray and work for a return of 
prosperity. To be indifferent to the economic wel- 
fare of our country is to lack true love of God 
and our neighbor. Unemployment is sapping the 
energy, undermining the efficiency, and ruining the 
morals of untold thousands of our fellow citizens 
who lack the opportunity to work. They are idle 
because “no man hath hired them’; and no man 
hires them because modern industrialism has dis- 
covered that artificial machines pay better than its 
former employees. Big interests as a whole have 
little regard for the working-man, because they 
have no conception of the dignity of man. They 


1) As reported in the U. S. Daily, Wash., D. C., Jan. 27, 
p. 1 and 7. eos ete ’ 
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seem to think that the individual has no rights of 
which society may not deprive him, that the poor 
should not even be permitted to raise families, since 
their children would be a disgrace to the human 
race or at best inferior to the offspring of the 
wealthy. 

“Tf you teach men that the less endowed have no 
right to life,” writes Charles McK. Lynch, “how 
can you expect them to grant them economic liberty? 
You cannot expect anyone trained in these popular 
principles to consider human labor as anything but 
a commodity to be bartered for and obtained at the 
lowest figure. . 

“This Protestant conception of the unimportance 
of the individual and the importance of wealth is so 
deep-rooted in the American people that they will 
continue to sacrifice men to Mammon. This is de- 
fended on the grounds that low wages are necessary 
that business may operate. But where is our 
vaunted efficiency, if our enterprises cannot sup- 
port those whose services are required? Even the 
well-meaning advance this defence, arguing that 
competition leaves them no choice.” ”) 


Man has not only the duty to work, but he also 
has a right to the opportunity to work. This im- 
plies a corresponding duty and right in the State 
to provide its employable citizens the opportunity 
to work. 

But what is the State? In a republic, like ours, 
we citizens are the State. By our votes we deter- 
mine the kind of government the country is to 
have; and also the officials who are to conduct the 
government are thus determined. 


At the present time governments are giving out 
doles, and appropriating vast sums of money in aid 
of the unemployed and their dependents. 


“We believe,” said representatives of various re- 
ligious bodies recently, “that immediate and ade- 
quate appropriations should be made available by 
national as well as local governments for such 
needed and useful public works as road-construc- 
tion, development of parks, elimination of grade 

__erossings, flood control projects, reforestation, and 
_ the clearing of slum areas in our cities. If such 
a governmental program be undertaken now we will 
face the months that lie ahead with prospects of 
work for a large number of the unemployed and 
_ consequently increased purchasing power which will 

_ stimulate business. The economic wisdom of this 
proposal has been attested by leading economists.” 


opportunity to work so that he can earn a decent 
living and he is contented. Place him in a position 
where he can develop his God-given powers and | 
talents, and he will then find that “joy in work” 
which our common Creator wishes us all to have. — 

Employment is the only cure for unemployment. > 
Yet the disquieting fact remains that, regardless of 
whatever assistance has come from the government, 
we are in the midst of the third winter of the un- 
employment problem. And in spite of this fact 
there seems to be no constructive program adopted, - 
or even proposed, which will provide work for more 
than a negligible number of the idle. It is the 
opportunity to work and thus to earn an honest 
living for which the masses are clamoring; and it~ 
is just this opportunity to work which a selfish, © 
heartless, mechanical industrialism has surrepti-— 
tiously taken from countless millions who are now — 
unable to find employment. 

We are sometimes told that the displacement of 
manual or human labor by machinery implies prog- 
ress. Do not most people commonly imagine that 
the use of labor-saving devices is evidence of cul-_ 
ture and civilization? That automatic machines, 
in particular, always promote the common good? 

But, it is no less true, the high hope that im- 
proved ways of living will result from mechanical 
inventions, is too frequently taken as actual prog-— 
ress; such hopefulness, however, is only the poten- 
tiality of real progress. If labor-saving devices are 
to raise the moral tone of a people and make life 
more pleasant, they must be directed to a good and 
worthy end. If the use or purpose to which an 
invention is put does not promote the common good, 
there results not human progress but retrogression. 
If the use of the airplane, for example, were to be 
monopolized by the stronger nation to destroy the 
weaker nation, no one would have the hardihood to 
say that this new means of locomotion was con- 
tributing to true progress. 

Now, of what advantage or disadvantage to the 
human race are the large labor-saving devices that 
have been invented during the past one hundred 
years? Are they an asset or a liability to the in- 
dustrial activities of the nations? Modern indus 
trialism may be said to have had its origin in the 
year 1770. It developed rapidly since the inven- 
tion of the spinning jenny and the power-loom. 
Within the past seventy-five years, it has expanded 
and brought about an economic condition well-ni 
beyond control. The following statement is in poi 

“Mr. Eberline, Chairman of the Board of 
rectors, of Valparaiso University, asserted recen 
that the field of social control has not kept p: 


If the learned gentleman m 
trol” lawfully constituted puthoa ty, 


- 
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i 
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hhim. The State should deal with any and every 
problem that threatens the common good. It has 
the duty to safeguard and promote “the temporal 
pvelfare of its citizens. But, is it doing this? Is it 
making strenuous efforts to better economic condi- 
ttions ‘and promote the temporal: welfare of its 
ccitizens ? 

Rev. FREDERICK A. Houck, 

Toledo, Ohio 


The Encyclical iouadragesimo 
anno” and Rural Problems 


When the Holy Father refers in his Encyclical 
“Quadragesimo anno” to the changes that have taken 
jplace in the social order since Leo XIII published 
this “Rerum novarum,” and alludes to “the economic 
iregime which that Encyclical intended to adjust to 
ithe standards of true order,’ His Holiness writes 
talso the following: “. . . there is another economic 
tsystem which still embraces a very large and in- 
ifluential group of men. There are, for instance, the 
sagricultural classes who form the larger portion of 
ithe human family. . . . This system, too, has its 
idifficulties and problems, . . . to which we ourselves 
‘have more than once referred in the present 
feetter.’”’*) 
The student of our social order and the co-oper- 
ator in the work of social reconstruction as outlined 
n “Quadragesimo anno,” cannot overlook the fact 
that the Holy Father gives due recognition to the 
problems of the agricultural classes. He must bear 
in mind that His Holiness considers these classes 
part of a “very large and influential group of men” 
and “the larger portion of the human family.” If 
he fails in this he will be restricting the scope of 
e Encyclical to problems that are very great in- 
ne and even basic, but which, after all, are not 
ose of “the larger portion of the human family”; 
or at least he will fail to give that wonderful docu- 
ment the full range the Holy Father evidently in- 
tended for it, and possibly reach superficial and 
ven false conclusions. To refer, for instance, to 
ocial peace to be obtained through occupational 
rroupings, intending the organization only of in- 
strialists as they are commonly understood and 
employees as classes of men on the pay roll of 
employers; to describe the benefits that will 


izations, and to conclude that thus the circle 
on itself, is going further than the premises 
For social peace depends on friendly un- 
Pe a posits of uae wile in 


- Capital and Labor. 


ly follow a better understanding between those © 


those classified as in the group designated as Cap- 
ital; and since they are the least organized of all 
classes, it is the purpose of this paper to consider 
the problems that confront our rural population in 
the light of the Encyclical “Quadragesimo anno,” 
with the view to an organization that might effi- 
ciently strive to solve those problems for the sake 
of social peace. 


It is all-important, I believe, that before all else 
we determine who is really qualified for member- 
ship in the agricultural classes. Must we include 
all who deal in or with agricultural products? In 
other words, are the canners, the packers, the mill- 
ers, the grocers, the producers of the final dairy in- 
dustry output, the distributors, and the members of 
commission houses eligible to membership in the 
agricultural classes? Evidently not. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that most, or perhaps even all of these 
would object to being considered as such. It is 
obvious, then, that membership in this class is re- 
cruited from among those who are actually engaged 
in the tilling of the soil and the care of its products, 
and in the selection, breeding, and raising of the live 
stock that lives immediately off the soil: specifically 
the grain, cotton, garden-truck, and fruit growers, 
the cattle and meat producers, and the dairy and 
sheep men. They are the so-called “dirt farmers” on 


~ the one hand and the dairy farmers and live stock 


men on the other. 


Once we have determined who are the mem- 
bers of the agricultural classes we must estab- 
lish their position in the social order in as far as 
it is economically divided, in a general way, into 
By far the greatest part of 
the farmers find themselves in a very singular po- 
sition—they at once come under the head of Cap- | 
ital and of Labor, especially since the mechanization __ 
of the farm. They own and control at least par- 
tially “the wealth and resources of nature, its treas- 
ure and its powers,” and as such are in the Capital — 
group. But in most cases they develop the resources 
of nature by their own work and thus they are to 
be classified under the head of Labor. The farmer 
as representatives of Capital are also quite singular. © 
Other industries are so constituted that a ch 
of control will not affect them materially, wh 
on the farm such a change ordinarily means t e ve 
division of the plant and the incipience of smi 
plants. It is possible that from this fact some. 
argue for the necessity of co-operative far 
some other means to revise the farming 
Yet that constant breaking up of 
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the country, since each plant constitutes the seat of 
an independent family. The situation of the farmer 
as an exponent of Labor is also a peculiar one. His 
working hours are not determined by any schedule 
other than that dictated by the very nature of his 
work, by the conditions of the weather, and by the 
season of the year. His pay is at one and the same 
time dividends from his investment and wages for 
his work. 


In connection with this it is interesting to compare 
the position of the distributor in relation to the 
farmer with that of the distributor in relation to 
other producers. The distributor as the middle man 
should naturally be subordinate to the producer, and 
that condition does obtain in all industries except 
agriculture. The distributor does not ordinarily pre- 
sume to dictate to the producer either with respect 
to the quality of his produce or (much less) to the 
price of his commodities. In the farming indus- 
try, however, he sets the price for farm products. 
Therefore, to the distributor of farm products can 
be applied these words of the Holy Father: “Tf, 
however, the business does not make money. . . 
because it.is compelled to sell its products at an 
unjustly low price, those who thus injure it are 
guilty of grievous wrong.”*) 

The place of the agricultural classes in the eco- 
nomic structure of society is thus established, I 
believe, and we are prepared to consider their prob- 
lems and their groupings, intended to at least at- 
tenuate their difficulties. It is quite obvious that 
an exhaustive study of all pressing problems of the 
agricultural classes is beyond the scope of this paper 
even as an exhaustive consideration of any one of 
them is. Their complete enumeration will best point 
out the nature of the organization that must at- 
tempt to solve them. It will be seen at once that 
the organization of farmers is essentially the organ- 

ization of a peculiar form of Capital, for their prob- 
_ lems are primarily the problems of Capital. For the 
sake of convenience we shall group these problems 
under two headings: Those which are common to 
all, and those which are peculiar to each specific 
class. The problems common to all are of two kinds: 
Those which arise from the natural elements and 
_ powers, which the farmer must take into account to 
develop and preserve his industry (elemental), and 
_ those which arise from his social status (personal). 
The following chart will illustrate these consider- 


re lerdal 


a. Meteorological : d. Ethnographical : 
pe 1. Precipitation 1. Neighborhood 
2. Winds e. Biological : 
__ 3, Temperature ™] 1. Peculiarities of 
live-stock 


gD: Geographical and ne 5 
Topographical : LER at of live- 
ibs Location of land 


3. Diseases of live- 


= ih saa ay 


to show the complexity of the farmer’s situation. 


1. Insect and pest b. Locating 


control c. Development 
II. Personal: d. Information 
a. Social : 3. Competition 
1. Spiritual d. Domestic : 
2. Moral 1, Children: 
3. Recreational a. Pre-school 
b. Professional : b. School 


c. Post-school 
2. Homemaking 
3. Domestic science 
Particular : 
I. Horticultural 


1. Theoretical : 
a. Study 
b. Lectures 
2. Practical : 
a. Demonstrations 


b. Methods Il. Agricultural 
c. Economic: III. Live-stock 
1. Credit and buying a. Dairy 
2. Markets: b. Beef 
a. Location c. Wool 


Even a superficial study of this chart will suffice 


It might appear to the uninitiated that many of the 
problems listed above are not really pressing; yet 
when it is considered that the agricultural classes — 
have always been seriously neglected, it becomes evi- 
dent that even those difficulties which have been 
solved in regard to other classes still await a solu- 
tion in as far as they affect the farmer. 


It is my firm conviction that one of the reasons 
why the organization of the rural population has — 
been considered impossible is precisely the fact that 
the organizers have taken for granted that many — 
of the social problems in the rural communities, just 
because they are common to urban society and have — 
been solved in the cities, are not in need of atten- 
tion, or are considered non-existent in rural dis- 
tricts. Whenever effort to organize the agricultural — 
classes has been successful (as in Belgium), it has 
been so, I believe, because no details have been 
neglected. In other words, to organize the farmers | 
successfully we must begin with the idea that noth-— 
ing has been done in this respect and everything 
awaits consideration. We must start from the bot- 
tom and work up. 


But I seem to hear the reader exclaim: “Do 
you mean to say that the organization of the rural 
classes must attempt to solve every one of the prob-- 
lems you enumerate ?” Most emphatically yes, and. 
I answer thus, fully conscious of the complexity of 
such an organization, but also well aware that the 
difficulties are not so insurmountable as they app 
at first sight. In fact, I believe all that is neces-. 
sary to successfully organize at least the Catholi 
agriculturists is simply to co-ordinate the di 
ferent agencies we have even now at our dispos 
and to create a relatively small number of n 
bureaus. We have the Catholic Rural Life Confe a1 
ence already successfully devoting itself to | 
itual, moral, domestic and, to a certain | 
economic problems of our farmers. 7 
vacation school, study clubs, with 
tribution of good liter 
ily, attempts at ed 
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Life Conference is promoting with a very marked 
measure of success. In fact, develop its existing 
machinery, and add to it a bureau to take care of 
the professional needs of the farmer, one to attend 
to the development, location, and issuing of infor- 
mation concerning markets, and another to compile 
and place regularly in the hands of the farmer infor- 
mation available from the different departments of 
our Government and from some of the departments 
of our own N. C. W. C., and you have, to my mind, 
the nucleus of an American “Boerenbond.” All 
that will then be necessary is simply to render it easy 
to pass on to the farmer the findings of that central 
bureau, and it should not_prove very difficult to do 
so. If for the time being an agent of that central 
bureau were appointed for every diocese with the 
duty to develop a diocesan rural council, to be con- 
stituted by representatives of rural parish units, I 
believe we would have an organization that would 
efficiently cope with every problem of the farm and 
accomplish what thus far has appeared a Utopia. 


I hope that this suggestion may stir the interest 
of the very capable men we have, thank God, in 
our country, not to follow it blindly, but to devise 
still better means to comply with the request of 
our gloriously reigning Holy Father, to save “the 
larger portion of the human family” and the basic 
industry of our country, and to organize it for the 
attainment of permanent social peace. 

Rev. A. J. Martins, O. PRAEM., 


Hingham, Montana 


Aiding Bolshevism 


Blinded by selfish motives, the industrialists of. 


Europe and America are furnishing Soviet Russia 
the means to develop its plans, and a number of 
governments are even guaranteeing the payment of 
the debts Moscow incurs. An astonishing proceed- 
ing, which may bear bitter fruit. 

That the people tolerate such action demonstrates 
how little influence the masses exert on the affairs 
of the State at the present time. Or do they fail to 
recognize that every piece of machinery shipped to 
Leningrad or Murmansk will ultimately help to cur- 
tail production in their own country? The men 
directing the destiny of the U. S. S. R. are manag- 
ing the industrial and agricultural development of 
Russia cleverly enough; their success is, taking into 
account conditions of the country after the terrible 
debacle of 1917, and the character and backward- 
ness of the Russian people, truly astonishing. 

All the more reason to refrain from assisting to 
twist more quickly and bind stronger the scourge 
which, according to Lenin’s intention, is to become 
an instrument of world revolution. But so power- 
ful is the urge of the profit motive—the moving 
spirit of capitalism—that the Economic Review of 
the Soviet Union") is able to report: 

“The British Export Credits Guarantee Department has 
guaranteed the payment of bills of exchange on a maximum 


4) “Published at New York. 
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of £23,166,733 ($112,750,000) from the initiation of the 
scheme to June, 1931. Of this its maximum liability was 
£14,474,667. Up to June 13, the Department had entered 
into contracts with British exporters covering credits of 
£7,649,424 ($37,180,000) for exports to the U. S. S. R.” 

The same source furthermore reveals that 
“the period for which government-guaranteed credits may 
be given has been extended to 30 months for purchases of 
machinery and equipment, as against 12 to 18 months prev- 
iously, and the government guarantees up to 75 per cent 
of the credit required. This applies to railroad equipment, 
agricultural equipment, textile machinery, machine tools, 
oil-well, mining, and electrical equipment, metal products, 
etc.” 

Japan, which less than eighty years ago had to be 
forced to open harbors to foreign vessels, likewise 
feels the capitalistic urge to do business at all haz- 
ards. In order that Japan’s industries should not 
be left behind in the race for orders from Russia, 
a permanent “Association for promoting trade with 
the Ur >... R. was oreanized in July, 193ieaeles 
aim is to insure larger government guaranteed credit 
on Soviet purchases. Even the Government of the 
small state of Baden, Germany, issued a special de- 
cree at the end of July instructing the Minister of 
the Interior to guarantee to Baden firms credits of 
9 million marks on Soviet orders! 


Economists, on the other hand, know well that 
the present dislocation of a number of industries of 
Europe and America is due to the policy, inaugu- 
rated by British capitalists, to supply countries 
whose natural resources had remained undeveloped, 
at first capital in the shape of loans, and _ ulti- 
mately machinery for cotton and steel mills, meat 
packing plants, etc. Before long their products com- 


_ pete with those of the home country of the capital- 


ists who furnish the money to erect these industries. 
The effect of this policy on the workers at home 
and the quite generally exploited natives abroad, is 
not the concern of those who seek profitable invest- 
ment of the capital. , 


It is because of such ethics, we speak not merely 
of a “red international,” but likewise of a “golden 
international.” Both of whom know not true pa- 
triotism, although the representatives of the latter 
do a good deal of flag-waving at times. 


False modern Liberalism makes a great ado of 
liberty ; it pretends to be the exclusive champion of 
liberty and to have the mission of spreading true 
liberty on earth. It intoxicates the people with this 
semblance and leads them astray. Its adherents are _ 
represented as heroes of freedom and friends Of the 
people ; its opponents are designated as reactionaries, 
as selfish, unprincipled servants of force, as enemies 
of the people. But all of this is mere show and» 
unreality. Modern Liberalism does not even know 
the true meaning of liberty; it is essentially its com- 
plete opposite and necessarily leads to the humilia- _ 
tion and enslavement of the people. It perpetrates — 
this deception by juggling the terms “liberty” and _ 
“equality”. False Liberalism recognizes only 
equality, and designates equality as liberty. 

BisHOP VON KETTELER 
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The Family Into the Discard 


The dangerous tendency of admitting the family 
relegated to a position where it is no longer able to 
function normally, is illustrated by a passage in Dr. 
D. A. Thom’s brochure on “Child Management”, 
published by the Children’s Bureau, U. $. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Discussing the problems of home 
environment in the congested districts of cities, and 
the obstacles to be faced for one reason or another 
when it is a question of changing them, the writer 
says: 

“Fortunately resources outside the home are gradually be- 
ing developed which are helping to solve the difficulties. 
The nursery schools and kindergartens are providing a place 


where little children under the school age may come together 
-and slowly, by experience, learn how to live with the 


group.” 1) 

With callous indifference a Government publica- 
tion thus casts aside consideration of the possibility 
of parents providing a decent home for their little 
ones, admitting tacitly that in the society of the 
present the poor may not hope to establish or uphold 
a home or live in an environment conducive to civic 
virtues. Even tots must be removed from the homes 
of the poor of today, and placed in nursery schools, 
in order that they may learn “how to live with the 
group”! 

Such are the effects of the destructive tendencies 
of Liberalism on the family, the fundamental group 
of Society, the very school in which by their ex- 

. ample parents and brothers and sisters teach every 
virtue essential to the welfare of a group or com- 
munity. The remarkable power of medieval com- 
munes, -to which Prince Kropotkin, a personally 
nobleminded and scholarly anarchist testifies,?) is 
based on and the counterpart of the family, imbued 
with a spirit of cooperation, mutual forebearance, 
sacrifice of one for the benefit of all (the institution 
of primogeniture offers a notable instance of this na- 
ture, unintelligible to men of today)... 

Once the feet of the little ones have been set on 
the path that leads away from the home and to ex- 
traneous institutions, they must continue it, as Dr. 
Thom admits in the following statement, through 
_ childhood and the years of adolescence at least: 


“The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Young Men’s Christian 
_ Association, and Young Women’s ‘Christian Association con- 
- tinue for the older boys and girls the opportunity for social 
contacts and a chance to give and take.’ 
_ Leaving aside the question of the propriety of a 
~ Government publication acknowledging, as it were, 
tright and officially the Y. M. C.. A. and the Y. W. 
A. to be the institutions best adapted to the tasks 
estion, the fact remains that the statement over- 
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r obligation the family may retain at the 


if we are ready to admit the neces- 
of the State taking 


s Is it then n only. the > disposition 


phasizes influences which must further minimize 
ime. Why then this terrible fear and hatred - 


over and | 
unctions aa and the family | 


Capital we must protect against the demands of Bol- 
shevism? Is it Mammon, privately owned and con-— 
trolled, whose sanctity and prerogatives must remain — 
inviolate, while the family is thrown to the lions: 
the State and public institutions ? 


| Warder’s Review | 


Excessive Dividends, and from Food Products 
at That 

Pegged prices, which are not under present condi- 
tions just prices, have granted a number of indus- 
tries an opportunity to even increase their profits | 
during the present depression. A statement pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the National and American — 
Miller Bulletin, illustrates our contention: 

“Dividend payments of the W. K. Kellogg Company 
during 1931 will aggregate $7,500,000 with the payment of © 
an increased quarterly return to stockholders of record 
December 15. The Company announced today (December 
18) that the customary payment of $2 on December 15 had 
been increased to $5. Two extra dividends have been 
declared during the year.”!) 

On top of all this there is the further informa- 
tion that “the Kellogg Company,” which manufac- — 
tures an assortment of food products, “was in the 
midst of the most successful period of its history.” 
Evidently because it followed the immoral principle © 
of buying cheap and selling dear. And public au- — 
thority has today nothing to say to such criminal 
usury! 


Seven Lambs Cheaper Than Two Lamb Chops 
Addressing the convention of the Cath. Staats- 
verband of ‘Texas, during the meeting held at Fred- 
ericksburg some years ago, the Warder called at- 
tention to the discrepancy between the amount of 
money a Texas farmer had received for a lamb and — 
the price of one leg of lamb asked by butchers 
in the city of St. Louis in the spring of the same 
year. Similarly, Mr. John Simpson, President of 
the National Farmers Union, presented evidence 
recently to the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
demonstrating the astounding spread of prices re- 
garding which the average citizen of our country 
is kept in ignorance. Mr. Simpson subst 
with documentary evidence the following occur: 
rence: aug 
“W. B. Estes, a farmer at Littleton, Colorado, sent | 
the A. A. Blakely company at Denver seven lambs, whi 
were sold to Swift & Co., packers, for $3.30, From 
sum was deducted $2.25 for insurance, inspection and « Or 
mission. 
“A check for the balance—75 cents—was sent to Estes fo: 
bi gors lambs. The check was placed before athe m- 
mit 
“Curious about what happened to the lambs 
went into the hands of Swift & Co., Estes asked t 
partment of Agriculture to trace them hey | 
the market as food. The d 
were sold te const 
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ago to Washington, he had been charged eighty- 
ive cents for two lamb chops, ten cents more than 
he Colorado rancher had received for seven lambs. 
‘If you wish to know,” Mr. Simpson added, “why 
liscontent is widespread and deep-seated in the 
farming region, Estes can give you the reason. 
There is something radically wrong, gentlemen, 
when the farmer at one end, and the consumer at 
the other are robbed in this brazen fashion.” 
A Case of the Pot Calling the Kettle Black 

An under the circumstances unwarranted attack 
has been directed at Congress, the state legislatures, 
and municipal councils by the Federation of Amer- 
ican Business. Their recent memorial on the sub- 
ject declares: 

“Taxes must come down if agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce are to recover. Today combined American govern- 
ments are spending one-quarter or more of our national in- 
come. No nation can stand that drain and continue to func- 
tion. You and your predecessors, and your associates in 
state legislatures and municipal governments, are over- 
whelmingly responsible for present conditions. You have 
ordered tax gatherers to suck life blood from business and 
they have done your bidding. The money secured for you 
has been squandered in wild programs, in many of which 
you did not believe but which you were dragoone¢ into sup- 
porting by threats of organized minorities. And not con- 
tent with thus impoverishing the taxpayer, you have con- 
tinued to create costly commissions, committees, and inde- 
pendent bureaus to harry and regulate business. You have 
reduced the railroads to insolvency by destructive regulation 
and by directly government financed competition and then 
you call upon the taxpayer to pay for their resuscitation.” 

“Business” itself is not as innocent regarding the 
increase of public expenditures and the waste of 
public funds as this memorial would seem to indi- 
cate. “Business” has tempted both individuals and 
legislative bodies to spend lavishly because spending 
made for “good business.” American business has 
every reason to be contrite, and should beware of 
challenging public opinion to consider the sins it 
committed during the fifteen years preceding the 
present great crisis. 


At Times a Stifling Influence 

The danger of far-reaching interference of gov- 
ernments with production is clearly defined in the 
results of “Retention,” as the system, devised to 
regulate the marketing of Greek currants, is called. 
Designed to prevent a surplus of food glutting the 
market, to avoid undue competition between grow- 
ers and between packers, and so to keep prices at 
a remunerative level, it is proving, a competent ob- 
server believes, an impediment to progress. ; 

A “Survey of the Greek Currant Industry, 
written for the Producer by Mr. W. Gallacher, Di- 
rector of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, speaks of a whole district whose _ entire 


f its poor quality, while no attempt is made in 
particular locality to improve the fruit so as 
make it marketable. Consequently: “Apr 
“The price obtained for certificates of fruit held in ‘Re- 
fention’ satisfies these growers, and the result is stagnation 
-retrogression. The Government controls the industry 
olutely, and while the grower may replace old or worth- 
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op goes into “Retention” every year because 


less vines, he may not extend his vineyard without the 
sanction of the Central Currant Office. There is little in- 
centive, therefore, for expansion, development, or improve- 
ment, and the policy of the Greek Government seems to be 
to keep the industry static and the price of currants per- 
manently remunerative by exploiting the consumer through 
the system of ‘Retention.’ ” 1) 


Can we hope that, supposing our Farm Board to 
be a permanent institution, American agriculture 
may escape entirely similar experiences? Has not 
in fact the tariff, by granting too much protection, 
stifled in some industries the desire to improve the 
quality of wares they produce, and afforded them the 
opportunity to profit excessively to the detriment of 
consumers ? 

Education Missing Its Objective 

From time to time the democratic theory of ed- 
ucation in the United States is seriously indicted. 
Recently Professor Albert J. Nock, of Columbia 
University, has undertaken the task, chiefly with 
our colleges and universities in mind.”) While James 
Russell Lowell years ago bluntly expressed the opin- 
ion, the American people were the most common- 
schooled and the least educated in the world. 

Whatever the faults of our system of education 
may be, they are more or less common to.the schools 
of all of the nations of the old Western World. 
A famous educational authority, writing in the 
Nineteenth Century (London), declares with re- 
gard to Great Britain: 

“Will our rulers, our education committees and the gen- 
eral public never realize that they are manufacturing in- 


capables and paupers by a system of education which treats 
everyone alike, whatever may be his future calling in life, 


_ and which turns out annually thousands of boys who know 


no useful art, trade or occupation, and of girls who, when 
they marry, know nothing about the care and feeding of 
babies, the management of a home—girls and boys who, 
totally unprepared, rush into matrimony with a supreme 
disregard of consequences either for themselves or their 
offspring.” 

Those on the land have perhaps suffered even 
more than the workers in the city from the tend- 
encies of modern education referred to by this 
writer. The curriculum, the books, the studies 
forced on the rural school were identical with those 
prepared for the children of the two chief classes 
inhabiting our cities, employers and workingmen. 
The fear of farmers, that sending their sons and 
daughters to a High School was tantamount to their 
moving to the city, was, generally speaking, war- 
ranted. The Danish folk high schools, on the other 
hand, while they were intended to raise the intel- 
lectual and economic standard of the farming popu- 
lation of Denmark, were, by their founder, Grunt- 
vig, organized for the purpose of making better and © 
happier farmers. All rural education should aim — 
to accomplish what Fr. Bernard Huss has so well 
expressed in the motto: “Better homes, better fields, 
better hearts.” Whenever it neglects to do so, it 
deserves severe censure. 


1) Loccceits Jane 1932p. 8-7. ees im : 
2) In The Theory of Education in the United States, 
New York, 1932. id 
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Outcroppings of Nationalism 

The heresy of Nationalism has begun to affect 
even the Catholics of America, it would seem. A 
well-known Catholic of our country recently re- 
ceived a communication from a non-Catholic, de- 
claring the attitude of the Catholics of our country 
toward Prohibition was evidently “influenced by its 
[the Church’s] officers who go from country to 
country, and who are to a large extent educated in 
Italy or in other countries where Prohibition is not 
in vogue, and who naturally bring their point of 
view with them.” 

Now, coming from a Protestant, this would not 
be so bad, but the opinion just cited led a Catholic 
to add to it the following explanatory note: 

“Three or four Catholic priests made the very same com- 
ment regarding our clergy getting their education abroad.” 

What are we coming to, when study abroad may 

constitute an accusation against an individual whose 
opinion does not in every respect agree with that of 
a certain majority or minority of the American 
people? It was bad enough that a Colonel at Camp 
Grant, near Rockford, Illinois, should have dared 
to say to a Chaplain, reporting to him for the first 
time, and who was ordained at Innsbruck in the 
Tirol: “Made in Germany.” He was forced by his 
superior officer to apologize for having thus suc- 
cumbed to the war-psychosis. But while the major- 
ity of people in our country have outgrown this con- 
dition, Nationalism, no less harmful than the psy- 
chosis referred to, is quite prevalent. 

From the beginning of modern universities until 
the days of the French Revolution students of vari- 
ous nations would repair to foreign universities to 
study, and no one would consider them less able to 
grapple with the problems of their own country. 
For all its suspicion and hatred of the Pope, Protes- 
tant England permitted students to follow their 
studies at Padua and other universities of Italy. 
Harvey’s epochal discovery, so fundamental to the 
progress of medical: science, might have been post- 
poned for no one knows how long, except for the 
knowledge to which he obtained from Italian pro- 
fessors taught by a great Spaniard. Two celebrated 
German poets, Goethe and Herder, the one born at 
Frankfurt a.M., and the other in East Prussia, 
studied at the University of Strasburg, while that 
community was a French provincial city. So we 
need not even go back to the Middle Ages for proof 
that men engaged in the pursuit of knowledge 
abroad, can remain genuine patriots of their native 
land, such as was Thomas Aquinas, born in the 

_ Kingdom of Naples, who proceeded to Cologne, in 
Germany, to study with Albert the Great, teaching 


ultimately in Paris, where among other teachers | 


there was a Duns Scotus from the British Isles. 


_ The fundamental reason for social reform is to 
be found in the inherent dignity of creatures made 
0d’s image and destined to enjoy Eternal Life 
with Him. It is the life-to-come which 

is keen concerning the life-that-is. 
. SranLey B. JAMES 
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Herder, Freiburg. 


[The modern State] has no respect, and teaches 
no respect, for the family. The whole of our social 
legislation has the effect of making the child inde- 


Contemporary Opinion : 


b 
pendent of the family, and of removing from a 
parents more and more the responsibility for main- 
taining their children, or even from feeding them 
while at school. Much of this is inevitable, and in 
the matter of providing meals for necessitous 
school-children it is definitely wise and Christian, 
but unless steps are taken to counteract the impres- 
sion left in the child’s mind, the results are fatal 
to the preservation of the family as the foundation 
of society, and family responsibility as the founda- 
tion of public virtue. 

DovucLas JERROLD, 
in The Saturday Review 


Two Bulletin readers have asked the source of 
our information about the 14,000 industrialists 
having war contracts in their safes, as noted in our 
Bulletin on “Can the Powers Disarm?’ Well, we 
had a good source—Assistant Secretary of War 
Payne. He gave that choice bit of news to the War — 
Policies Commission last spring. 

“Reading between the lines” of that same Bulle- 
tin, W. M. Richards, of Hood River, Ore., writes, 
“T gather that you imply that the war system and 
the capitalist system are something like Siamese 
twins: can’t get rid of the one without ridding our- 
selves of both—is that it?” Yes, that’s precisely it. 

Social Service Bulletin’) 


Within the organism of the League of Nation 
there is a struggle of a constructive nature being 
waged. There is a development now in progress 
“Mankind is moving on toward centralization 
which the modern means of communication accele- 
rate. Three great tendencies aid this development 
three imperialisms, or rather three universal sys- 
tems: that of Moscow, materialistic-communistic, 
rooted in the continent of Asia; the second one, the 
imperialism of London, also materialistic, leaning on 
America and aided by the internationalism of the 
great banks. And lastly, the universal imperialism 
of papal Rome; idealistic, spiritual, depending on 
God.” —This parallel, developed by a Soviet com- 
missioner, is perhaps the most interesting inform 
tion obtained by Bishop d’ Herbigny during 
sojourn in Moscow. 


Dr. Cart Boxa?) 


Attention is now centered on credit factors, a 
business hopes turn on the effective operati 
the Reconstruction Corporation .... Afte 


1) ‘Publ. by Methodist Federation for Social 
N.Y. Jan. 15. . 
2) Die Katholiken u. d. Volkerbund.: 
ume of collected essays: K rat 
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years of delay the folly of deflation is now officially 
recognized and efforts to stimulate credit expansion 
are under way .... But the problem of inducing 
expansion through ordinary banking channels has 
become more complicated and difficult ee this 
becoming clearer, that mere maintenance or mild 
inflation « of security prices cannot in itself assure in- 
creased employment, resumed buying and business 
recovery. No inflationary effort can be effective in 
these respects which does not directly affect com- 
modity prices, particularly raw materials and farm 
products .... For this purpose direct currency 
expansion in consumption channels appears to an 
increasing number of people a necessary supplement 
to credit expansion to support security values, and 
congressional discussion is turning in this direction. 
The Business Week?) 


lt will be remembered that last year, in his Ency- 
clical on Catholic Action, the Pope declared that the 
oath which the Fascist Party demanded of its 
members, viz., to execute its orders, whatever they 
might be, without discussion, could not be taken 
by Catholics except with the reservation “saving 
the laws of God and of the Church.” A recent 
Government decree orders all Italian university pro- 
fessors among others to take an oath of fidelity 
“to the King, his royal successors and the Fascist 
regime.” A number of Catholic university pro- 
fessors were in doubt whether they could take 
this oath as it stands, in view of what the Pope 
had said about the Fascist Party oath. An official 
note in the Osservatore Romano resolves their diffi- 
culties: “There is a great difference between the 
formulas of the two oaths. The later one, in 
placing on the same level ‘the King, his royal suc- 
cessors, and the Fascist regime’ implies sufficiently 
clearly that the phrase ‘Fascist regime’ is equivalent 
here to the ‘Government of the State.’ But, ac- 
cording to Catholic principles, obedience and fidel- 
ity are due to the civil government.” Hence Cath- 
olics could take the required oath with a safe 
conscience. 
The Examiner, Bombay 


How often did we hear about the “peasants” of 
Europe and free farmers of America! How saree” 
the American farmer is, can be judged from the 
farm mortgage statistics given out by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. In its preliminary esti- 
mates, based on the 1930 Census and on reports 
from individual farm owners, the farm mortgage 
debt in the United States is given at $9,241,000,000, 
as of January 1, 1930. And that’s two years ago, 
so conditions cannot have improved! 

— In 1928 the farm mortgage debt was $9,468,000,- 

000. So there was a decrease! Perhaps a good 
sign? But.no!. Even the Bureau concedes that 
‘substantial amounts of the decrease in debt have 
een ges to foreclosure on mortgaged farms and to 


an editorial published early si ‘in February. oo 
ave not materially changed since then. 


- wise enough to see a_ fruitful 


est and lasting good. 


scaling down of loans as a condition of renewals.” 
The “free” farmers not only “freed” themselves of 
mortgages, but lost their homes at the same time. 

Tenant farms have increased. Mortgage indebt- 
edness on tenant farms was $3,671,000,U0U as com- 
pared to $5,185,000,000 on owner-operated farms. 
As these figures present the situation two years ago, 
we can easily picture the present situation to be 
still worse. Since farmers began to get “‘official’’ 
“farm relief”, prices on all farm products have gone 
down. One can well understand how this has 
affected the mortgage situation, and the federal two 
billion dollar “reconstruction finance corporation” 
will bring relief to the bankers, but not farmers. 

The Co-O peratwe Builder’) 

Arguments for and against the influence of Com- 
munism on the Negro have been advanced in many 
quarters. Some say that the Negro should shun this 
new propaganda as dangerous and inimical to the 
best interests of the colored race in America. Others 
say that he should embrace it as his salvation from 
race proscription and the many other evils which 
are found in this country that are the by-products 
of slavery. 

As we view the situation, we take the position 
that this so-called Communism is a spirit ot unrest 
among the oppressed people of the world. .... 
There are many, many more white people who are 
affiliated with this organization than there are col- 
ored. In fact, as far as we are able to know, col- 
ored people were not thought of in the beginning 
of such a movement; but the leaders have been 
field among the 
Negroes for the growth of their propaganda, and 
they are cultivating it. 

The colored man is suffering from the many in- 
equalities that are imposed upon him in this country. 
The yoke under which he labors is galling at times. 
He has patiently hoped and waited for something to 
come along which offered a relief, and, quite natur- 
ally, he is willing to join with those who hold out 
a promise of relief. The Communists say that they 
are for the equal protection of the law for all citi- 
zens alike, and many of their followers have gone 
to jail and suffered to demonstrate their belief. 

This sort of thing has had a very marked influ- 
ence upon the Negro and, as time goes on and the 
Communists continue their devotion to the cause 
they represent, there will be no use to talk to the 
Negro about the danger of Communism. 


The St. Lowis Argus?) 


Tf this (the aes law be faithfully obeyed, the 
result will be that particular economic aims, whether 
of society as a body or as individuals, will be ulti- 
mately linked with the universal teleological order, | 
and as a consequence we shall be led by progressive 
stages to the final end of all, God Himself, our high- 

| Prus eu 
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SOCIAL REVIEW : 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

St. Adalbert’s Society, the oldest and largest of 
the Catholic cultural organizations of Slovakia, re- 
ported at its last annual meeting that it now has 
88,287 members, and that it has published during 
the past year thirty-two books, of which 689,500 
copies have been printed. 

The literary branch of this society, which was founded 
in 1930 to commemorate the seventieth anniversary, is in- 
tended to be the forerunner of a Catholic academy. At 
present its activities are confined to the publication of a 
monthly scientific and literary review called Kultura, and of 
members’ books. 


The Catholic delegation from Trinidad which 
recently arrived in England to register the protest 
of the people of the Island against the imposition of 
a Divorce Bill has been received by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and officials of his 
Department. 

Lord Howard of Penrith introduced the delegation which 
presented their case in minute detail and apprised the Sec- 
retary of the intense feeling of opposition the Bill has 
aroused in Trinidad. 

The Secretary, in reply, promised to consider their rep- 
resentations very carefully, and to issue a statement in 
due course. 


The ancient Confrerie de Saint Eloi, which 
grouped the employers and employees of the 
jewellery trade, and which was abolished at the 
time of the French Revolution, has just been re- 
organized at Paris. The pious custom of an annual 
Mass for jewellers has been resumed in the chapel 
of the Carmelites. 

St. Eltgius, as he is called in England, who was appren- 
ticed to a Limousin goldsmith, built the jewel-studded gold 

- throne of Clotaire at Marseilles. He was a councillor of 
King Dagobert, but later embraced the monastic life, fol- 
lowing the Irish rule that had just been introduced into 
France by St. Columbanus. 


A Committee on Catholic Action has been insti- 
tuted at Hongkong under the presidency of Bishop 
Henry Valtorta. When funds were collected for 
the relief of flood victims, the Catholics of Hong- 
kong contributed more than 3,200 dollars (Mex.). 
Early in December last the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society opened its bazar, the returns of which went 
to make up Christmas packages for the poor of 
the city and of the suburbs, and to establish a 
fund to be portioned out monthly among the poor. 

A long list of associations illustrates the various activi- 
ties of Catholic Action in Hongkong :—The Catholic Union 
Club, with a majority of Portuguese in the membership; 
St. Patrick’s Catholic Club, mostly Irish and English sol- 
_ diers and sailors; Chinese Catholic Youth, with branches 
for girls and boys; The Little Flower Club, for Portu- 
_ guese young ladies; The Good Books Society, with a cir- 
. culating library, religious goods store and Catholic book- 
_ shop. The Catholic Men’s Society is being formed accord- 
_ ing to the plan promoted by the Hierarchy throughout 


There was held from December 31, 1931, to Jan- 
vary Sth, of i heat at Mariazell Mission, Umtata 
afe Sout 


e, attended 
n 


by some 30 Priests, 


Africa, the Tenth Catholic 


- periods, and Uncle Arthur, like the rest of the delegates 


(from | the # 


ince, Natal, Transvaal, Free State, Basutoland, 


Transkei, and Pondoland. 

The course was conducted under the leadership of the 
founder of the movement, the Rt. Rev. E. Hanisch, Pre- — 
fect Apostolic of Umtata, and the Rev. F. Bernard Huss, ~ 
R.M.M. Each day’s program provided for Holy Mass, 
followed by lectures on the following subjects: The 
Co-operative Movement and Social Anthropology. (Rev. — 
Fr. Huss); Hygiene (Dr. K. F. McMurtrie); Agricul- 
ture (Rev. Bro. Fabian, R.M.M.);. Bookkeeping (Mr. W. 
G. Massey).—Instructions, intended only for women, were 
given by the Sisters on Home Nursing, the use of Nur- 
sery Rhymes, and the Wayfarer Movement. The after- — 
noons were devoted to Manual Training: Basketry, Car- 
pentry, Gardening, Bee-keeping, Cookery, Cutting-out, 
Embroidery, etc. The afternoons were furthermore in part 
devoted to meetings of the Catholic Union of South 
Africa, and its Farmers’ and Teachers’ sections. 


DISARMAMENT 

There is little hope expressed for favorable re- 
sults from the meeting at Geneva, which opened 
under such unfavorable auspices. The following 
editorial comment on the situation by the Saturday 
Review, of London, expresses what is perhaps the 
most frankly skeptical attitude toward disarmament 
possible: 

“There was something extraordinarily ironical in the 
opening of the much-advertised Disarmament Conference ~ 
at Geneva in the very week when Japan and China, both © 
members of the League of Nations, are at war in every- 
thing except name. Mr. Henderson, who presided over the — 
formal opening, is too heavy in the hand to deal in irony, 
but the feeling of failure ahead depressed his rhetorical — 


present, must have felt that he was merely wasting his 
time.” 


The Saturday Review further contends: 

“Every Disarmament Conference in the past appears to © 
have led to an increase of armaments, and the omens are 
certainly not more hopeful today than at any time in the 
last 12 years. In any event, by the admission of the more 
intelligent pacifists themselves, an attack on armaments is 
not an attack on the actual disease, which is war, but 
merely on a symptom of the disease which they denounce; 
and if that is true, as I suppose it is, the only profit that 
can come from the Disarmament Conference will be reaped 
by the hotels at Geneva, not by mankind.” 


ECONOMIC INFLUENCE OF BIRTH CONTROL 
‘What influences explain the observation recently 
published by the Department of Agriculture, declar- 
ing demand for large turkeys to be decreasing? Ac- 
cording to H. L. Schrader, poultry-husbandman of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, the turkeys which 
grace Thanksgiving and Christmas boards are grad- 
ually growing smaller. Ten years ago consumers 
preferred large toms, and the smaller birds (usually 
hens) brought lower prices, but now the market de 
sody ora for birds weighing an average of 10 pounc 
ressed. 


During the recent season the smaller turkeys have 
manded a premium of 3 or 4 cents a pound, Mr. S 
says. One of the largest chain-store buyers states 
three-fourths of the demand in his stores is for ” 


weighing from 8 to 12 pounds. 

The constant decrease in the size of the av. 

undoubtedly explains the change referred to in. 

least. Whee erly mber the 
Tamil 
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__ FAILING DEMOCRACY 

How quickly even systems are subjected to obso- 
escence in the civilization of today, modern political 
Jemocracy reveals. Although its victorious prog- 
ess began but a little over a hundred years ago, 
t is already being challenged from all sides. On 
. recent visit to New York Mr. Winston Church- 
ull, British stateman, accused it of not functioning 
roperly. He furthermore declared: 

“The world today is ruled by harassed politicians, ab- 
orbed in getting into office or turning out the other man, 
o that not much room is left for determining great is- 
ues on their merits. Democracy may, therefore, be per- 
uuaded that individuals be entrusted with these great 
sstles.” 

“The progress of the world,” he continued, “is depend- 
nt on eminent individuals. It has never been ground out 
yy political machines. It is a great delusion to think that 
he people have the kind of government they want in any 
jountry now. They have the kind of government they vote 
or and are told they want.” 


_ . STATE PATERNALISM ox 

Substitution of “a program of state socialism” 
‘or Lincoln’s philosophy of government was de- 
‘lared to be in progress in our country by Dr. John 
Wesley Hill, chancellor of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Cumberland Gap, Tenn., addressing the 
Kiwanis Club at St. Louis. He said: 

“If this nation is to continue as the embodiment of rep- 
esentative democracy, we must avoid everything which 
avors of despotism and draw a line of demarcation be- 
ween regulation and strangulation, between government 
Xy COMmission and government by the people. 

“There have arisen in our midst half-baked economists 
who insist that government should support the people. If, 
n response to this doctrine of the dole, the American people 
jegenerate from producers into nonproductive parasitical 
‘onsumers, the government will end nowhere but upon the 
‘ocks. Every adventure of government in business. has 
ended in failure.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Governor Roosevelt told the citizens of the State 
>f New York in a radio address recently that he 
joes not propose to give local spending authorities 
any more State aid and “further opportunity to 
vaste State funds” until they show that they know 
10w to deal fairly with the taxpayers. 

‘Pointing out that by new tax laws in 1929 and 1930 the 
State relieved the local government units by assuming 
urdens in excess of $31,000,000. Governor Roosevelt de- 
Jared that 39 of the 57 counties outside of New York 
city actually increased the levies instead of passing on to 
he taxpayers the relief afforded by the State. Eighteen 
ounties, he said, did not increase the levies of 1930 over 
932, but only three reduced their levies by an amount 
nore than equal to the additional State aid given them. | 
“The other 39 counties,” the Governor continued, “paid 
10 attention at all to their obligation to give the tax- 
ayers the benefit of the extra State assistance. By addi- 
ional spending in 1930 they absorbed all the State aid and 
illed the taxpayers of their counties for still another 
26,000,000. I submit that the record of these 39 counties 
s a disgrace to the administration of public affairs in this 
state.” 
| PUBLIC RELIEF 
The average monthly expenditure for general 
amily relief in 1930 in 30 American cities was 
33.83 per family under care, according to a report 
1 family welfare issued by the Children’s Bureau 


of the United States Department of Labor. The 
amounts ranged from $7.91 in Omaha to $37.94 per 
month in Springfield, Mass. 

Only eight cities gave their needy families more than 
$20 a month, while in four cities relief on the average was 
less than $10 a month. In 18 cities, the average amount 
paid each family per month, ranged from $10 to $20. 
In computing these averages, size of family was not taken 
into consideration. 

When general family relief, mothers’ aid, veterans’ relief, 
and aid for the blind are included, tax funds provided 76 
per cent of the money given, while 24 per cent came from 
private contribution, according to figures for 31 cities. 
Considering only general family relief, which bears the 
major part of the burden of unemployment relief—and 
excluding relief to special categories such as the aged and 
widows—68 per cent came from public and 32 per cent from 
private funds in 34 cities. 

In six cities (Canton, Cleveland, Kansas City, Lancaster, 
New Orleans, and Washington) there were no public de- 
partments providing general family relief in 1930. 


COOPERATION 

Eighty-three directors, managers and bulk and 
service station salesmen from 42 cooperative oil asso- 
ciations in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
South Dakota attended the Midland Co-op. Oil 
School in Minneapolis, Jan. 12 to 15. The average 
attendance was 60 each day. Sessions were held in 
the Auditorium of the Franklin Co-op. Creamery 
Ass'n. 


The success of the school was far ‘beyond expectation of 
the staff and directors of the Midland association. In- 
structors at the school were inspired by the intent and gen- 
uine interest of the people in attendance, a report declares. 


The 19th annual convention of the Farmers Edu- 
cational and Cooperative State Union of Nebraska, 
held at Omaha in January, was a notable demonstra- 


‘tion of the cooperative movement in America. There 


were 387 delegates and 190 visitors registered, a re- 
markable showing considering economic conditions 
and the effects of the drought on the financial status 
of Nebraska farmers. 

The convention strongly endorsed Credit Unions, several 
of which were established by members during the past 
year, while it stressed cooperative education, and urged 
the formation of junior locals, the handling of State Ex- 
change merchandise in,cream and service stations, the de- 
livery of better cream to the creameries, patronage of 
Farmers Union grain and live stock cooperatives, and pre- 
vention of farm fires. 

The legislative program endorsed by the convention 1s 
both interesting and significant. The delegates favor ex- 
pansion of the currency, reduction of salaries of public of- 
ficials, exemption from tax of gas not used on roads, and > 
reduction of legal and contract rates of interest. On the 
other hand, they declared opposition to cancellation of war 
debts, concentration of control of schools, the issuance of 
bonds for road building, and the proposed tax on bank 
checks. 


_ FARMERS AND THE ILLINOIS INCOME TAX LAW 


According to the Business Week “farmers put the 
Illinois tax (recently passed by the Legislature at 
Springfield) over.” “It was a straight city vs. county 


issue.” 

All the revenues raised (estimated at 25 millions or 
better) are to go into the elementary school fund for dis- 
tribution back in the counties where children are being edu- _ 
cated. Consequently, the Business Week believes: “Farm- — 
ers have a convincing argument as to the justice of Hees 35 


ferring costs of education to a state income tax. — 
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contend that for lo, these many years, rural communities 
have been educating boys and girls who then go to cities 
where they use this education to make money. John C. 
Watson, able tax leader of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, presents a few figures based on the 1920 census 
which show that, if Chicago population were distributed 
by age groups corresponding to that of the rest of the state, 
the city would have had 86,324 more children of 7 to 17— 
with millions of dollars added educational expense—and 
190,300 fewer persons of 18 to 44—people that were educated 
at some other government’s expense.” 


FARM TAXES 

The authors of a bulletin on taxation of farm- 
property in the State of New Jersey, Prof. A. B. 
Waller and Harry B. Weiss, declare that “taxes 
imposed upon American farmers are not in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay, and in New Jersey farm 
real estate taxes have increased faster than they have 
in the United States. The disproportionately heavy 
taxes are due mainly to the fact that farmers carry 
the burdens of other taxpayers. 

How taxes on New Jersey farms have risen from 82 
cents an acre in 1915 to $2.61 an acre in 1930 is shown in 
a new bulletin of tables, charts, and comment, just issued 
by New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. The fig- 
ures are based on records from nearly 1,000 farms in 16 
counties and 75 townships of the State. 

Of the 79 representative rented farms for three succes- 
sive years beginning in 1925, taxes took an average of 47.8 
percent of the net farm income, and the owner was left an 
average annual return of 2.59 percent on his capital. On 
more than 1,000 farms from 1924 to 1930 inclusive, taxes 
took from 8 to 92 percent of the net income, whereas prior 
to the World War taxes on more than 1,000 representative 
farms took from 6 to 14 percent of net farm income. 


PREVAILING RATE OF WAGES 

The requirements of the Bacon-Davis law, in- 
tended to secure payment of “prevailing wages” to 
labor engaged on federal building construction, is 
meeting with considerable criticism. Neither con- 
tractors nor labor leaders, it is claimed, are satisfied 
with the provisions of the law. 

According to the Business Week, the contractors’ chief 
argument against the present law is that the term “prevail- 
ing wage” is nowhere defined. Interpretation is left to ne- 
gotiations among contractors, labor leaders and the inter- 
ested government department. Final appeals go to the 
Secretary of Labor, who has usually decided that union 
scales are the “prevailing wage”—even in cases where there 
has been no union organization within miles of the project 
under consideration. Naturally, this stirs up considerable 
dissatisfaction. ‘ 

Other alleged defects are that its application is restricted 
to federal buildings when it should apply to all federal 
construction, including river and harbor improvements, 
where labor conditions are said to be particularly bad; that 
it provides no penalty for violation other than cancellation 
of contracts. “Sometimes cancellation is no penalty at all,” 
the Business Week remarks.—That the Bill does not extend 
the benefit of “prevailing wages” to those performing com- 
mon labor, almost entirely unorganized, is most objection- 
able. The intention of every labor law should be to help 


_ those who are unable to help themselves, and that holds 


true of the majority of the unskilled. 


Pre: SUNDAY LAW 

_ A bill, introduced in the Assembly in the State of 
York, is.intended to limit to a large degree the 
er of funerals on Sunday. According to the 
N. Y. State Federation of Labor, 
on is in the interest of one day’s rest 
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a week for undertakers and their employes and 
funeral car drivers, and has the endorsement of the 
Joint Council of Brotherhood of Teamsters and 


Chauffeurs of Greater New York.” 

One of the chief sections of the bill declares: “It shall — 
be unlawful to inter or issue a permit to inter the dead body 
of a human being in any cemetery within the city of the 
first or second class in this state on Sunday, unless the 
deceased shall have died of a contagious disease.” It is 
significant that it is further provided: “this section shall 
not apply to persons who because of religious belief or con- 
victions have some other day of the week than Sunday as 
a day of worship, and because of such religious belief do 
not conduct funerals on such other days.” This exception 
was, of course, provided with special regard for the Ortho- 
dox Jews. 


- RACIALISM i 
Two co-eds, students in the Department of Soci- 
ology at the University of Kansas, located at Law- 
rence, were refused service at a lunch room con- 
ducted under the auspices of a religious organization 
while at Kansas City, Mo., with a group of students 
on a tour of inspection of several local social agen- 
cies. The Colored press reports: 
“After visiting several places in quest of information 
bearing upon their scientific study of social pathology, the 
group of young people—white and Negro—went to the 
Unity Inn, a part of the famous Unity religious organiza- 
tion. On making application for lunch (by their appear- 
ance with the white students) these young women were 
flatly refused. _ The teacher felt very keenly the humilia- 
tion, to which the two colored girls were subjected and ex- 
pressed her regrets in no uncertain terms. Referring to 
the unpleasant incident one of the two young women re- 
marked: ‘And imagine them calling themselves ‘Christ- 
ians’.” 
In an effort to secure a lunch, the young women were 
compelled to leave the group of white students and search 
for a respectable place where Negroes could be served. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICAL POWER 

In the eight years from 1923 to 1930, inclusive, 
the hydraulic turbine horse-power installed in the 
Dominion of ‘Canada more than doubled, increasing 
from 3,008,000 to 6,125,000 h.p. In 1931 there has 
been an increase of over eight per cent in the horse- 
power installed, while plants affording some 
1,500,000. additional horse-power are under con- 
struction. 

The enormous output of electricity in Canada is of 
greatest advantage not only to her industries and her trans. 
portation agencies, but also to the private consumers, who, 
generally, obtain their electricity at lower rates than are 
possible in most other countries of the world. Statistics 
show that some 1,582,000 electricity meters (including 49,5. 
power meters) were in use in the Dominion in 1930 as c 
pared. with 860,000 in 1921. In the interval the prices 
electricity have been coming down, the domestic ele 
light rates in 1929 averaging only 94.6 per cent of the 1926 
rates and 65.0 per cent of the 1913 rates. P 


| PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
The Province of Saskatchewan Power Co: 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


We had not yet penetrated far into the woods 
when my guide called out: There’s the priest now. 
And | saw before me an aged, venerable man 
with snow white hair, wearing a shabby broad- 
brimmed hat and a coat of home made woolen tick- 
ing, but of noble stature and mien—Prince Gal- 
litzin—But how in the world does it happen that in 
Germany, where of late people are so greatly in- 
terested in the North American Missions, nothing 
is known of this man of God? In the biography of 
his mother,’) published several years ago, there is 
merely mention of her only son, whom she educated 
with such great love and care, having gone to Amer- 
ica and there having been ordained priest. But 
naught has ever been said of what became of this 
man, and whether he be still-alive, although there is 
much talk about things which, if one observes them 
at close range, take on an entirely different aspect 
than they have in your papers, and which had often 
better remain unnoticed. Prince Gallitzin came to 
Baltimore in 1792, where he was ordained in 1794 
by the Bishop there, who at that time was the only 
Bishop in the whole of North America.*) In 1796, 
accompanied by a few Catholic families, he first 
penetrated into this wild mountain region. An old 
man, one of his original associates, told me what the 
Prince, who grew up in a refined environment, was 
forced to endure in the beginning, how he lived in a 
low hut built of roughhewn logs, how he was tor- 
tured by bedbugs, scabies, and chilblains while at the 
same time he lacked even the bare necessities of life; 
how at times he was lost, when wandering through 


the forest, forced to spend nights in the open, and 


so forth. But all this has not been in vain. He 
now has a pious, faithful congregation of some 
6000 souls gathered about him. For he built a 
church, which he dedicated to the Blessed Virgin; 
in the course of time a village grew up around it, 
which he named Loretto; another settlement, also be- 
gun under his auspices, he named Muenster®) after 
the city in which he had been brought up and in- 
structed. At present both are well ordered com- 


munities where, besides agriculture, trade and the 
crafts flourish, and where the inhabitants without 


exception are as pure and as truly Catholic as any 


that may be found the world over. If by chance a 


member of a sect drifts into their company, he either 


embraces the Catholic religion or leaves after a 


ee a 


short time. In Loretto I saw a young tailor sitting 


: v) Princess Amalia Gallitzin, one of the most remarkable 


- German women of her time, was largely responsible for 
“aeee of the character of her distinguished son. 


2) Most Rev. John Carroll, D. D., consecrated 1790, 
Archb. 1808, died 1815. ; : 
8) Gallitzin undoubtedly chose this name in acknowledg- 
ment of what both his mother and he owed the city where 
“atholicism was so ably represented as in no other city 
of Germany or Austria at the time. 
a | 


at his window and went in to have my coat mended. 
While at work on it he told me he had come from 
Karlsruhe, had been a Protestant and had always 
been keen on objecting to everything Catholic ; here, 
however, he had experienced what the Catholic re- 
ligion really is; Father Gallitzin had instructed him 
and he had made his profession of faith with full 
conviction. 

One may learn from this instance what methods 
should be employed in this country if anything sub- 
stantial is to be achieved. You are probably of the 
opinion that Gallitzin had used a great deal of money 
on his establishments ; that is not the case. He did 
not bring much money with him; while his mother 
lived, she granted him support. However, a Balti- 
more merchant advanced him a considerable sum in 
expectation of the inheritance from his father’s 
estate. When later his patrimony was withheld by 
the Russian government, he was placed in a most 
embarrassing position. However, he has not only 
always paid the interest on the principal in full but 
has also returned the principal, barring a trifling 
fraction. For he has a large farm, of whose man- 
agement he indeed knows nothing and about which 
he does not worry, because faithful men manage it 
in a most competent manner. 


When I returned to Philadelphia, a new German 
priest, Mr. Gasser, had arrived from Switzerland; 
Mr. Stahlschmitt also came, who, as I read in our 
church paper, was ordained on the 18th in Phila- 
delphia. Our quarters in the priests’ residence were 
now too cramped, especially since Mr. Guth’s pred- 
ecessor, who is ill, still resides there also. More- 
over Mr. Masquelet had written to the Bishop from 
Pittsburgh that he needed a priest there. 
after a letter also arrived from Gallitzin, in which 
he requested the Bishop explicitly to send me into 
his neighborhood. The Bishop left the choice to 
me, to go to either place or remain in Philadelphia. 
I was happy to be able to leave the luxurious city 
of commerce with such good grace. During the 
second week of Advent I made my departure and 
travelled directly to Pittsburgh. JI remained 12 
days with Mr. Masquelet, during which time I 
preached and functioned at other religious services ; 
but I soon realized that I fitted into Pittsburgh no 
better than I did into Philadelphia, and that I was 
not indispensably needed. The Catholics here num- 
ber 7000; they have two churches and three priests. 
Mr. Masquelet has exclusive charge of the German 
congregation and has nothing to do with the English 
parish. But you must not confuse a parish like this 


with a European parish; in fact, even between the — 


American and the European city there is no other 
point of comparison than this: each is a place where 
a large number of people reside—As in our highly 


enthusiastic and divinely blessed past, everything, — 
which took shape on earth, sprang from great ideas 
and pointed to lofty ideals, so also the building of © 
cities. Everything was unseemly,—poor little houses 
thatched with straw, crooked narrow streets; for 


Shortly - 
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naturally, no one had time to think of and work 
for his own poor little ego, since everyone's ener- 
gies were enlisted in the care for the common wel- 
fare, but more particularly the striving to give out- 
ward expression also to the high idea which per- 
meated and animated all; hence artistic and beau- 
tiful houses of God, and towers, reaching toward 
the heavens, rose above the lowly dwellings of men, 
pointing out to the wanderer even from afar the 
location where a society of immortal beings had 
stopped on their journey to the City of God. 

Here everything is different. Here, e. g., where 
some 30,000 humans live and have their being, stood 
an impenetrable forest only 50 or 60 years ago. 
Lying, however, at the junction of two navigable 
rivers, which at this point form the mighty Ohio, 
the location was very favorable for trade and com- 
merce, and therefore a city was staked off,—broad 
streets, straight as a string, without names, merely 
numbered. Here stands a palatial structure, and 
beside it a log cabin, in which even a glass window 
pane, a foot square, is a luxury; here a marble 
floor, there the rotting stumps of felled forest 
trees; there in the midst of a row of houses stands 
a board shack and within it possibly sits a shoe- 
maker, hammering away and working with sufh- 
cient vim to shake the building. He may have come 
into the country a ragged, good-for-nothing lad, but 
has scraped together enough money to buy a lot and 
put up a shack on it; and when he has acquired 
enough money in his shop to accept the risk, he will 
tear down his shanty and build himself a dwelling. 
At this stage he carries on everything on a large 
scale; he begins to combine trade and speculation 
with the work, which is mostly done by poor tramps 
for a meager wage, and if all goes well, by the 
time the dwelling is somewhat delapidated, he will 
have prospered sufficiently to erect a palatial 
building. He will sit in it like a Turkish basha, 
will smirkingly pat his belly, which has acquired 
a new important aspect since the new house has 
been completed, and will gaze patronizingly through 
the glistening window panes down upon the poor 
ragged creatures moving through the street, cold 
and hungry. With pity? Ah no; let them take care 
of themselyes as I’ve done-—Moreover he now be- 
longs to the “upper class” of the town, exerts great 
_ influence on elections, and consequently also upon 
_ civic administration and legislation. And let no one 
ever say to him: Ne sutor ultra crepidam (shoe- 
_ maker, stick to your last)—even if he knows naught 
_ beyond his trade, except how to get raw hides out of 
‘the hands of thé simple farmer, and shoddy wares 
ito people’s hands in such manner that 50 per cent 
of the value remains in his own.—But it would be 

ry small of him indeed if, in view of such a flood 
ings, he failed to pay some sort of a com- 
to God. eS I once heard of a village on the 


ae 


se inhab 


. 


hear, there was singing, praying or preaching going — 


‘troversy which in Germany was lef 
Sea, near which | there are oh ore er Ge bes rit 
| nhabitants have the :/ SS Ge hinlin’ wk 


that God may bless the strand with wreckage. Now — 
here every immigrant caravan brings along its — 
national and household gods, and when everything 
else has been placed in order these gods are brought — 
out from under the camels’ bedding and a house,— — 
or rather a hut—is erected for them. And now, 
fresh difficulties are met with when it comes to- 
building this hut. Everything costs money, except 
death. A speculator undertakes the job. Beneath — 
the building there is a row of cellars which are ~ 
rented out to wine merchants and people of that 
ilk: above are warerooms for other merchandise, ~ 
and in the church quarters all the pews are closed — 
with doors and locks, open only to those willing to — 
pay an annual pew rent. It would be strange indeed 
if, under such circumstances, the enterpreneur did — 
not realize 6 per cent or more on his investment. 
If ever a way is discovered to make steeples and 
church bells yield revenue, these will be added; until 
now, however, everything is flat and silent. Divine 
services, or whatever one may call them, are con- — 
ducted in the cities in the evening; for it would be — 
downright sin- and shameful to waste the precious 
hours of day for such a purpose.*) 


One Sunday evening I walked about the streets 
of Pittsburgh. All along my route there were 
brightly lighted meeting houses in which, as I could 


on. All this created a charming, stirring impression; — 
but I am still glad that 1 did not merely carry it~ 
back home with me. Prompted by curiosity, I 
stepped into one place and another, and the pleas- 
ant impression promptly vanished completely. In _ 
the first place visited by me I found Germans. The 
sermon was over, and the congregation sat phleg- 
matically in their seats and sang, in the comfort- 
less, whining manner of that Good Friday hymn: 
O need, O dread, our God in dead! I then went into 
a meeting of the English church. Things were live- 
lier here; they even had music, and several ladies 
sang to this accompaniment in an artistic manner. 
They were celebrating some feast; I do not know 
whether it was the birthday of Henry VIII or the 
decapitation of Thomas More; at any rate it was 
something or other, for after the singing a rather 
portly gentleman stepped up to a desk and had a lot 
of nice things to say about a light that had b 
taken out from under a bushel, in which light he 
and his audience took great delight. After he ha 

continued in this strain quite serenely for a whil 
the man suddenly became inflamed with a holy z 
against those who not only had kept the light 
the bushel for so long a time, but even now 
in all sorts of ways to hide it again. Babylo: 
Antichrist were frequently pressed into s 
you must know that people of this type | 
present diligently engaged in a stage 


> 
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As I continued down the street, I heard a fright- 
ful bellowing and roaring. I approached its source 
and came to a Methodists’ meeting. The loudest 
noise was created by a big, rough hewn fellow, who 
stood on a table, clapping his hands, which had the 
appearance of washing beetles. Stamping his feet, 
tearing at his bristly schock of hair, while he bel- 
lowed at the same time all sorts of phrases lack- 
ing sense and coherence, all without permitting 
himself to be disturbed by the screeching, howling, 
singing, dancing, counterarguing, etc., of the rest of 
the assemblage. In fact, these disturbances only 
served to increase his physical exertions. In a corner 
sat a small group of young women, with heads 
leaned together, weeping and mourning in a man- 
ner that should have softened granite. A delicately 
featured young man approached them, one hand 
pressed upon his heart, the other raised in an em- 
phatic gesture, and—sang to them. Somewhere else 
a startling yell suddenly shrilled. I looked in the 
direction of the commotion, and saw a woman lying 
at full length on the floor, her eyes rolling, while 
she was gnashing her teeth and frothing at the 
mouth. With her thumbs clenched within her fists, 
she struck convulsively in all directions. At once 
everybody crowded around her to hear her revela- 
tions; even the solace-dispensing singer came over, 
with mincing steps, and, crouching before her, sang 
something to her in a mournful baritone according 
to a melody similar to that of “Bloom, little vio- 
let”. Finally the woman ‘visited by the spirit” 
began to groan, the groans gradually changing to 
articulate sounds. To judge from what I could 
understand, she said nothing new, and I would have 
believed her implicitly without all these gruesome 
ceremonies. What it amounted to was this: She 
accused herself of being a godless person, thoroughly 
corrupt, unworthy of having God’s sun shine upon 
her, and that she could escape eternal damnation 
only by the unfathomable mercy of God through 
Christ. At first I was tempted to laugh at the mad 
behavior of these people; but this last episode filled 
me with serious thoughts and sadness; I hastened 
away and sorrowed in my heart over the pitifully 
rent robe of Christ. Thus these poor people, for 
instance, have made the corruptness of human na- 
ture the chief topic of their religious thoughts and 
emotions, and, blind to everything else, they grope 
about incessantly in this realm of thought until they 
finally end in indifference or despair. 


Regarding the Late Rev. J. N. 


Enzlberger 
One of the most consistent and fearless cham- 
pions of conservative Catholicism among the Ger- 
‘man American priests of the Middle West in days 


P 
“ 
. 
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e Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche. Column 
702 contains the name of Joh. Nep. Enzlberger, who 
died at Germantown, Illinois, on the 11th of Febru- 


Illinois, and the Catholic Day. 


gone by is duly recognized in the latest volume of. 


ary, 1907. He is correctly termed: “a popular oppo- 
nent of Americanism.” Nor does the article 
overlook that he was the secretary of the ‘““Deutsch- 
Amerikan, Priesterverein’, founded in 1887, the 
special target of attack by the protagonists and de- 
fenders of religious Americanism. 


Enzlberger possessed all the characteristics of the 
Bavarian race, and the very proclivity which was 
responsible for his leaving Austria, led him to com- 
bat every outcropping of Liberalism in the Church 
in America. He was a student at Linz, in Upper 
Austria, when, after the war of 1866, Emperor 
Francis Joseph entrusted the Government to liberal 
ministers, among them the Saxon, Count Bruehl. 
School and Church were dealt with by him, and 
other members of the Cabinet, especially Schmer- 
ling, according to the accepted standards of Liber- 
alism. The fiery young Enzlberger, filled with ad- 
miration for the noble and saintly Bishop of Linz, 
Rudiger, who opposed the Government, used his 
able pen to good purpose by writing for the Catho- 
lic press on the overt acts to which his Bishop and 
the Church were being subjected. With the result 
that it was considered best he should leave Austria 
and go to America. 

The files of the Herold des Glaubens, of St. Louis, 
which have fortunately been preserved, contain 
numerous contributions by Enzlberger, who de- 
serves, together with many other German priests 
of pioneer days, a biography adequately portraying 
his services to the Church, the Catholic press and 
Catholic organized efforts among our people. He 
was a stalwart champion of the Catholic Union of 
However, he ab- 
sented himself from the last few Annual Conven- 
tions of the State League preceding his death, be- 
cause be believed an insult had been offered him. 
The reception in Chicago of Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia was the cause of this unfortunate falling out. 


Some German Catholics of that city had permitted 
their enthusiasm for the royal guest of the Nation 
to obliterate from their memory for the time being 
that Prince Henry was after all the member of a 
dynasty which had disrupted the German Federation 
by excluding Austria, emphasized Might goes before 
Right by annexing the Kingdom of Hanover, sev- 
eral other independent states as well as the Free. 
City of Frankfort, and had thrust on the German 
nation soon after the war of 1870-71 the disastrous 
Kulturkampf. Enzlberger would not permit such 
an opportunity to pass without expressing his in- 
dignation, which was all the more warranted since 
it was even at that time notorious that Prince Henry 
had, under instructions from Bismarck, broken up 


a conversation between his brother, Emperor Wil- 


liam, and Leo XIII. on the occasion of the former’s 
visit to the Vatican. 2 ye 
There followed a short but heated newspaper dis- 


cussion between the two parties, which unfortu- 


nately was referred to during the next convention — 
of the Catholic Union of Illinois. Fr. Enzlberger 


left the meetings, and never returned. 
‘ - ? ee 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Trex: 

Second Vice-President, C. J. Kunz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Third Vice-President, George J. Phillipp, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, I1l.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, 
Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; John 
Neuner, San Francisco, Cal.; George B. Doerger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Jos. M. Haider, East St. Louis, III. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
The Interdependence of the World 

At the twenty-fifth Anniversary of the founding 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick delivered the ora- 
tion, a plea for international cooperation. The 
speaker, a distinguished economist and sociologist, 
demonstrated, what we have repeatedly reiterated in 
this column, the interdependence of nations, and 
that our own cannot and should not be considered 
entirely autonomous or self-contained. 

Having quoted in two issues of our maga- 
zine (May and June, 1931) the thoughts of Francis 
Delaisi on the chairi of economic consequence as de- 
veloped by him in his recent brilliant book, “The 
Two Europes”, on which Mr.. Fosdick also drew, 
_ we present herewith that part of his address indi- 
cating to what degree the various nations are de- 
pendent on each other: 

“The solidarity of this new world of ours is the 
result, of course, of specialization. Each country 
makes its particular contribution, dependent upon 
its own resources and capacities, to the goods that 
the world consumes. It follows, therefore, that no 
country is self-contained. Each country must dis- 
pose of its surplus products in the markets of other 
countries. Similarly each country must rely on 
other countries to supply the commodities or the 
services which are lacking or inadequate within its 
wn boundaries. Italy has no coal or iron; France 
no oil; Great Britain must import two-thirds of 
; the United States is dependent on 

in, silk, nickel, rubber and many 
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one by which the 


other commodities. The tires on our automobiles 
come from the rubber plantations of the Dutch East 
Indies. Our newspapers are made of Canadian 
wood pulp. We could not manufacture a telephone 
receiver or an electric light bulb without calling on 
help from abroad. The War Department in Wash- ~ 
ington has listed specific materials which are called- 
strategic because they are essential to the prosecu- 
tion of war, and because we either do not produce 
them at all, or can supply them only in quantities 
insufficient even for peace-time requirements. 

“Here in Pittsburgh you are acquainted with the 
production of steel, and it is not necessary for me 
to tell you that forty different commodities, as- 
sembled from fifty-seven different countries, are nec- 
essary to the manufacture of your chief commod-_ 
ity. Nickel from Canada, vanadium from the high — 
Andes of Peru, manganese from the Caucasus, 
chrome from New Caledonia in the Southern Pa- 
cific—it is by grace of these materials, and through 
the sweat of the laborers of these countries, that 
we have locomotives and turbines and skyscrapers. 

“Tn his recent address before the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, President Hoover made this rather 
unguarded comment: 

“We are able in considerable degree to free 
ourselves of world influences and make a large 
measure of independent recovery because we are 
so remarkably self-contained.’ 

“A country that could not make a locomotive, 
an automobile or an airplane without materials 
from abroad can scarcely be called self-contained. A 
country that could not even carry on war without 
the aid of thirty essential commodities from other 
nations cannot boast of its national independence. 
By the same token, a country whose excess wheat 
and cotton are rotting in fields and storehouses be- 
cause its foreign market has gone to pieces is not 
in a position to talk in terms of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address.” 


A Remarkable People’s Bank in India 

From the very beginning of our activity, intended 
to interest the members of the C. V. in Parish 
Credit Unions, we pointed to what the missionaries 
in India had accomplished in this very field of 
endeavor. Let us again refer to these “banks,” as 
they are called, which have proved such a blessing 
to people long subjected to the iniquities of usurer 

The last issue of “The Belgian Mission of Ben- 
gal,” an annual published irregularly, and devoted 
to information on the “Aboriginal Tribes of Chot 
Nagpore,” contains a chapter on “The Great B 
Meeting,” attended by no less than 1200 deleg 
and conducted in the presence of an Archbishop 
twenty-five missionary priests. Let us quote a 
particularly significant statements from this repo 

“A. characteristic unanimous vote was the one by 
the delegate-shareholders voted a sum of about rt 
(a thousand dollars) out of the profits toward the u 
of the aboriginal races by education, scholars 
granted to poor but talented and deservit 


Another charact animo 
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“no dividend should be declared or paid, but that the 
whole of the net profits should be added to the amount of 
Undivided Profits, bringing up the total of these to nearly 
42,000 rupees (approximately 15,000 dollars). This is added 
to the working capital of the Bank.” 

The number of members of this Native Bank was 
more than 14,000 at the time of the meeting, and 
since the value of the share held by an individual 
was small, it was thought that the sacrifice made 
by each individual foregoing his dividend was com- 
paratively light, while the sum total of these 14,000 
little individual sacrifices resulted in a considerable 
sum. The report says: 

“It stands in their name and is theirs, and every year at 
the annual meeting they determine how much of it should be 
used for the general benefit and uplift and betterment of 
the whole Catholic aboriginal community.” 

The working capital of this Bank amounted to 
260,000 rupees (85,000 dollars). There were at 
the time 14,304 members grouped in nineteen cir- 
cles corresponding to the nineteen Mission dis- 
tricts. They contained and controlled 1475 village 
branches of the Bank, each village bank ruled by a 
panchayat, i. e., a committee of elected members of 
that village, while each circle is ruled by a panchayat 
of elected members of that circle. For the rest 
these village Banks are conducted as are our Parish 
Credit Unions. 

In the one year 1925, members loaned 60,000 
rupees, or 20,000 dollars in round figures. The 
total amount of loan money in the hands of mem- 
bers was 120,000 rupees (40,000 dollars) in 1925. 
The interest paid on this amount by the members 
in 1925 was a little over 10,000 rupees. 

. “Great and loud was the applause when Father Grignard 
pointed out that if the Banks did not exist and they had to 
obtain these loans from Mahajans, or money lenders, at the 
ordinary rate, they would have had to pay 58,261 rupees in 
interest.” Hence in one year the net saving to the Catholic 
Aboriginal Community was 48,000 rupees, or about 16,000 


dollars. ‘ i, ; 

For those interested in introducing the Parish 
Credit Unions into agricultural communities of our 
country, the following statement will prove valuable: 

“All the big items in the list, and about 90 per cent of 
the whole amount are for productive purposes: purchase of 
cattle, purchase of land, redemption of land, improvement 
of land and trade. These five eminently productive items 
account for 50,000 out of the 60,000 rupees taken in loans. 


: Why Not Maternity Guilds? 

A plan, worthy of a St. Vincent de Paul, has 
been suggested to Catholic Action by the Rev. Jods 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., of Lima, Ohio. Remem- 
bering that in former times religious confraternities 
undertook the most delicate tasks of a charitable 
nature, he suggests that “Maternity Guilds” be 
founded for the certainly necessary and noble pur- 
pose of aiding the family to bear the burdens ma- 
ternity cases now impose on it. The entirely prac- 
tical plan, as discussed by its author in the January 
issue of the Bulletin of the Catholic Women’s Union, 
can be executed by a small group of people almost 
inywhere, provided they are imbued with a deep 
love of the Christian family, as well as the realiza- 
tion of the dangers it is threatened with on all sides 

t the present time. What Rev. Fr. Schagemann 


proposes in his article “Why Not a Maternity 
Guild?” has been made generally available in Free 
Leaflet LX., published by the Central Bureau. 

The author argues, in accordance with the Encyclical on 
Chaste Wedlock, that Catholics must help lighten the 
burdens imposed upon the family by maternity, by as- 
sisting to provide for maternity care. He proposes the 
establishment of a Maternity Guild in each parish, with 
various classes of members, whose contributions or dues 
are to provide a fund, with the aid of which mothers may 
obtain hospital care during confinement and for a short 
time after, without burdening the family with an exces- 
sive expense. Arrangements are to be made with say 
one hospital in a larger city, with the nearest Catholic 
hospital in other cases. Modest rates are to be obtained, 
and the Guild is to defray the costs for the poor. UlIti- 
mately, a diocesan guild might emerge from the parish 
guilds, or the initiative to found them might, in the first 
place, emanate from a diocese. In either case the essentials 
of the plan would be the same. 

Fr. Schagemann, as indicated, motivates his pro- 
posal in part with reference to the duty of charity 
and declares in particular : 

“The foes of Catholic wedlock are organized to circum- 
vent the law of God; they propose to ameliorate the lot of 
the married by sinful means. We, on the other hand, have 
no organization for rendering assistance in an economic 
way to those who desire to observe the law of God.” 


Justice and Charity 

Economic life is dependent on justice and charity. 
Besides commutative justice which governs con- 
tracts, and distributive justice which regulates social 
burdens and benefits, it is well to note the place 
held by social or legal justice. This relates to the 
common good, authority is responsible for it, and 
each individual member of the social body is bound 
to serve and enrich-it. The individual, as the bene- 


~ ficiary of this common good, is in some measure its 


guardian, although it is the rulers who are primarily 
responsible. a 

But justice is far from exhausting the whole of 
duty toward others. Over and above what will sat- 
isfy justice there is a limitless field for that brotherly 
love which men owe to each other as sons of the 
same Heavenly Father and descendants of the same 
first parents; a field of initiative, service and per- 
sonal sacrifice for the common good. Charity thus 
finds a most important part to play in economic 
life. 

The care of the poor and the outcast of every sort 
has been directly confided to charity. 

Those who have riches, being obliged by the duty 
of charity to give back their surplus to the needy, 
still do not fulfil their whole duty in stripping them- 
selves of a portion of their goods. It is still in- 
cumbent on them to organize charitable institutions © 
with the encouragement and, if necessary, the help 
of the State. It is especially important in this 
work that private initiative should keep its adaptabil- 
ity and spontaneity. If it happens that the State 
makes the first move, it must not neglect to appeal 
to the good will of individuals, who thus do an act 
of charity in not refusing to the guardian of the © 
common good the help it demands. The efforts of 
private charity and State assistance will thus meet 
in harmony. Examiner, Bombay 
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Encyclical Also Condemns Centralization 
of Power 

A certain sentence in “Quadragesimo anno” ex- 
presses succinctly the premise from which we pro- 
ceeded when defending the rights of the family, the 
community, and corporations against the tendency 
of the State to direct and control beyond evident 
limit their destiny. Pius XI declares: 

“An individual should not be prevented from doing what 
he may be able to accomplish through his own efforts 
without the assistance of others, nor should such tasks be 
assigned to Society. It is likewise against justice to claim 
for the higher and the greater society what minor and sub- 
ordinated bodies may accomplish and carry out successfully.” 

This truth is not always observed even by Catho- 
lics. Blinded by the success attained by organiza- 
tions which observed the tactics of centralization, 
they would crush out any society which seemed to 
stand in the way of the attainment of the purpose 
which. alone seems to promise success. 


Disarmament Urged at Catholic Peace 
Conference 

“Why Nations Arm”, ‘““Why Nations Should Dis- 
arm” and “The Church and Disarmament’’ were the 
chief topics discussed at the Regional Conference of 
the Cath. Association for International Peace, held 
on Washington’s Birthday in St. Louis. Not only 
were the sessions preceded by a solemn high mass 
coram episcopo, celebrated in the Cathedral, but 
the Archbishop of St. Louis had also ordained that 
the mass “for peace” be read in all churches of the 

archdiocese. The meetings were well attended. 
Various papers dealt, with subjects bearing on the gen- 
eral topics. Thus ‘at the morning conference there were 
presented papers on::' Problems of Armaments, by F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau C., B.; Interna- 
tional Political Causes of Armament, by Raymond H. 
Baldwin; and International Economic Causes of Arma- 
ment, by Rev. Thomas F. Divine, S. J: Under the second 
general title came the papers read at the luncheon: | Wash- 
ington and World Peace, by Rev. Linus A. Lilly, S. J.; The 
Disarmament Conference—Why Limitation Should Be 
Effected, by Rev. Jos. P. Donovan, C. M.; Disarmament 
and International Justice, by John S. Leahy; and Disar- 
mament and International Economic Justice, by Rev. 
Francis J. Haas. This event in the program partook of 
' the character of a patriotic celebration in honor of George 

Washington. : 

At the evening session Rev. Dr, John A. Ryan, de- 
livered the chief discourse, on Catholics and the 
_ Disarmament Problem, while Archbishop John J. Glennon 
4 summarized aptly the facts and principles discussed in the 

course of the Conference. 


Broad-Gauged Aims of a Benevolent Society 
_ From a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
_ St. Vincent Benevolent Society, of Springfield, IIl., 
_ it appears that its charter was granted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth 63 years 
0. The approval of the Governor of the State of 
> time, John M. Palmer, is dated March 29, 1869. 
e second section proves what we have always 
ed, that the purpose for which the Societies 
ed in the C. V. were inaugurated, went 
f granting to members and their fami- 
n of insurance in case of sick- 
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_ Paragraph 5, Article 2, provides that 


m referred to declares: | fo 


“The objects and purposes of said corporation shall be 
to advance general education, to extend relief and aid to 
its members in case of sickness or infirmity, and to bury 
deceased members and assist their orphans.” 

It is to be desired, a Society possessing such a 
Charter from the State should strive to perpetuate — 
its membership and activities. All of the tasks to — 
which the founders of the Springfield society wished © 
to apply their corporate efforts, may still be pro-. 
moted to advantage. The Central Bureau was 
founded for the very purpose of assisting the va- 
rious units composing the C. V. to carry out espe- 
cially an educational program -in a more thorough 
fashion and in accordance with the exigencies of 
the present time. 


Why Such Differences? 

Surely the circumstances obtaining in St. Mary’s 
congregation, Bloomington, IIl., are not exceptional. 
Yet St. Francis Xavier Benevolent Society of that 
parish is stronger today than it was 25 years ago. 
We chanced to learn recently that it numbered 67 — 
members in 1906, while at present it has a roster of 
88. Yet during the same period benevolent socie- 
ties in similarly situated parishes and communities © 
have dwindled and dissolved. 

Why? The answer lies chiefly in the difference — 
in type of officers and influential members. Some 
are devoted and progessive, others lack these quali- 
ties. Some manage to enlist and hold the interest of 
the membership, while others fail to do so. And it 
is worthy of note that societies co-operating in 
State League and C. V. have an asset in this co- 
operation, making for vigor and an enduring 
existence. 


The Matter of Dues 

A paragraph in the original Constitution of one 
of the oldest Benevolent Societies in the Central 
Verein, St. Pius Sick Benefit Society, attached to 
St. Mary’s parish, Milwaukee, and established Janu- 
ary 6, 1849, is significant of the attitude of the 
members with respect to the task they assumed. 


“the monthly dues shall be 3114 cents per member, and 
that of this amount 25 cents shall be set aside for aid to 
ee sick and 6% cents for widows and orphans of mem- 
ers.” 7 


The dues, slightly more than one cent a day, — 
were probably reckoned at $1:25 per quarter. What 
is particularly interesting is the circumstance that 
the members did not shirk paying as much as 31 
cents a month at a time when wages were far lower 
than they are today and people felt compelled b 
necessity to hold on to the hard money they earn 
Without endeavoring to compute relative values. 
accurately, it is safe to assume the wage earner o 
say, 1927, could have paid $1.25 a month as read: 
as the worker of 1849 his $1.25 quarterly. 
the traces we find of willingness to assw 
obligations toward a Benevolent Society tl 
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By way of comparison with modern methods let 
it be noted that another paragraph of the Constitu- 
tion referred to provided that 
‘in the case of death of a member there shall be paid to his 
family the sum of $20 out of the Society’s treasury. Every 


nember shall be assessed the sum of 25 cents in support of 
his fund.” 


An assessment of 25 cents was substantial in 
1849. In fact, some societies today have a similar 
or even a higher death benefit assessment. But 
they hestitate to proportionately raise dues to an 
adequate scale. 


Rev. J. A. Nageleisen Honored by Jews 


Although the information is somewhat belated, 
dur readers will be pleased nevertheless to learn of 
the recognition accorded Rev. John A. Nageleisen, 
pastor of St. Nicholas Church in Second Street, 
New York, on the occasion of the celebration of his 
seventieth birthday in December of last year by a 
group of people not of our faith. In the course of 
a Communion breakfast, arranged by the parishion- 
ers, there appeared a committee representing the 
Congregation Massas Benjamin, A. P., and offered 
Fr. Nageleisen a set of resolutions, expressiag their 
eratitude and admiration for him. Speaking for the 
committee, the Hon. Charles A. Schneider, Deputy 
Attorney General, declared: 

“Having heard by chance of the scheduled celebration at 
which Father Nageleisen was to receive the well wishes of 
his parishioners and friends, the members of the synagogue, 
mindful of his generosity and helpfulness during their ear- 
lier efforts in the building of the place of worship, and his 
<ind friendliness since then, wished to demonstrate their 
gratitude and affection in some public and permanent man- 
ner, and therefore took advantage of the opportunity this 
sccasion afforded.” : : 

In tendering the resolution, the speaker said: 
“We realize that it is unusual that we who are Jews 
should join you who are Catholics in doing honor to your 
yastor. Your reception of us is compensation for much of 
he bitterness and the rudeness which religious prejudice 
1as caused us to suffer. And though we are of an ancient 
faith different from yours, we can say that we love and 
‘espect Father John as much as you do, and in presenting 
his resolution we give testimony of the affection and esteem 
n which he is held by his Jewish neighbors of the East 
Side to whom he has ever been a kind and just friend, 
ind has given many evidences of the noble character which 
mas endeared him to them.” ° : 

The testimonial, engrossed in both English and 
Serman, expresses similar sentiments. It speaks 
nter alia “of our beloved friend, Father John A. 
Nageleisen, who has labored among the people of 
ll creeds on the East Side for more than twenty- 
ive years in humble modesty.” 

St. Nicholas parish is the oldest German parish 
n the city of New York;.in fact, it is preparing for 
he celebration of its first centenary in the coming 


rear. 


-Man’s personal dignity depends in a particular 
nanner ie liberty. And although this liberty, ac- 
ording to its true and proper nature consists in 
noral liberty, nevertheless political and social lib- 
ty is of very high value. — 

a win, EMMANUEL VON KETTELER 


oil 


Credit Union Notes 

Important emphasis has been laid on Credit 
Unions by the Bishop of Peoria, the Rt. Rev. Jos. 
H. Schlarman. In a communication addressed to 
the clergy of the diocese, Msgr. Schlarman urges the 
formation of Study Clubs as a means toward the 
promotion of Catholic Action, and, further, appro- 
priate celebrations of the fifteenth centenary of the 
Council of Ephesus. Recommending the organiza- 
tion of Study Clubs and studious consideration of 
the Encyclical Letter “Quadragesimo anno” the 
Bishop adds: 

“I would also suggest the study of Credit Unions.” 

The linking of consideration of Credit Unions 
with that of the principles enunciated in a papal 
encyclical and with instructions regarding another 
encyclical, in an episcopal communication to his 
priests, containing the direction: “You will please 
read this letter to your people at all Masses Sunday, 
February 21,” underscores the value the Bishop of 
Peoria attaches to these co-operative thrift and loan 
associations. ‘They are indeed to be included in the 
works embraced in the comprehensive designation 
“Catholic Action’, no less so than the “montes pie- 
tatis” of the fifteenth and later centuries were 
counted among the pious works the faithful were 


urged to promote. 
ee a 


What varied needs Parish Credit Unions may be 
called upon to meet, the experience of one of the 
organizations founded under the auspices of the C. 
V. demonstrates. ; 

A young lady stenographer some months ago had 


-lost her position through no fault of her own. Ul- 


timately she obtained a new position at $100 a 
month threugh an employment agency, who re- 
quired her to pay 20 per cent of her salary for the 
first three months as a fee for their services. The 
deduction of $20 per month from her salary would 
be a real hardship, yet it seemed unavoidable. Hav- 
ing told her problem to a member of the €redit 
Union in question, the young lady was advised by 
him to make application for membership, stating 
frankly at the same time that she was a candidate 
for a loan. In the meantime she was also to ascer- 
tain whether or not the employment agency would 
consider granting a reduction of the fee if payment 
were made at once in full. The agency agreed to 
deduct $15 for cash, leaving the debt $45. The 
young lady was admitted to the Credit Union which 
loaned her this amount and thus enabled her to make 
a substantial saving while allowing her to repay her 
loan in small instalments at a low rate of interest. 
In this particular Credit Union this is the first in- 
stance of a member joining with the intention of im- 
mediately becoming a borrower. In other Credit 
Unions this condition occurs frequently. 
ees 


St. Mary’s Credit Union of Lincoln, Ill., Rev. Leo 
Henkel, pastor of Our Lady’s congregation, informs 


us, had a net gain of 15 members during 1931 and 
now has a membership of 65. Of these members 


a}! 
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22, 14 men and 8 women, obtained loans from the 


association. 

Apparently the loan service of this union has been ex- 
ceptionally well patronized. For not only did the union, 
organized scarcely two years ago, pay a 5 percent dividend 
at the end of 1931, but the loans for that year, $1,842.54, 
almost equal the total payments on shares. As Father 
Henkel writes, the average stockholder’s account was 
$29.26, which, multiplied by 65, the number of members, 
gives a total of $1,901.90. The average loan was $51.01. 

ok * 2k 

A credit union was formed in Seven Holy Found- 
ers parish, Affton, St. Louis County, during Febru- 
ary, the charter being delivered on the 15th, when 
enrollment rose to 25 members, each of whom paid 
in part for a share. 

Members of St. Andrew’s Parish Credit Union were in- 
strumental in launching this association in cooperation with 
the pastor, Rev. Vincent Tesselaer, O. S. M. 

x kK OX 


Established in March, 1931, St. Lawrence Parish 
Credit Union of New Hamburg, Mo.; a strictly 
rural association, closed its first year with a mem- 
bership of 18, having begun with 7. The members 
are residents of a section stricken by agricultural 
and financial reverses of a serious character. 

As of January 28, more than half of the members were 
owners of paid-up shares. A member enrolled since the 
close of the year made a larger payment, to be considered a 
trust for a pious purpose. Rev. Hubert J. Eggemann is 
pastor of St. Lawrence panes gation. 


Reviewing the “work Rev. L. Hufker has done 
since taking charge of St. Boniface church, Quincy,” 
the Western Catholic, of that Illinois city, notes also 
the establishment of a credit union in the congrega- 
tion mentioned: | 

“The credit union just organized by him stamps him as 
a practical business man with clear vision.” . 

Rey. Hufker, as was reported in a recent issue, 
arranged with the Central Bureau for the organiza- 
tion of the union. 6 wee 


The C. V. and the Bankhead Maternity Bill 
Early in February it was deemed advisable to in- 
form the members of the Major Executive Commit- 
tee of the C. V., including the national and State 
Branch officers of the N. C. W. U., of the urgent 
need of prudently opposing re-enactment of the 
one-time Maternity Act. Under date of February 
4th and 8th these officials were addressed by. us and 
requested to present arguments to their Representa- 
tives, since the Bankhead bill had been placed on 
the House calendar. A two-page summary of appro- 
priate arguments was enclosed with our communica- 
tion, and the request expressed, the officers might 
_ advise.us of any reaction on the part of Congress- 
men to the arguments. 


bot 


From all indications, members of the Commit- 
> and others, approached by the former, acted 
omptly on our suggestions ; we have received orig- 
als or copies of more than 25 replies from Con- 
from’ Connecticut, 


_delphia and the Schuylkill Valley League each to raise a 


‘Missouri, Kansas, | 


Senators were also approached, and they, too, re- 
sponded freely to their constituents. The replies that 
have come to our notice show the legislators to be 
in part opposed to revival of the Maternity Act, m 
part evasive or evasively favorable. 

Altogether, the interest displayed by the members 
of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. in this action has 
been gratifying, and the replies forwarded to us 
came promptly. As far as we can observe our sug- 
gestion to present arguments rather than submit 
mere protests has been fairly generally acted upon. 
This precedent should be followed on future occa- 
sions also. 

The present status of the Bankhead Maternity 
Bill is that advocates plan to call it up for vote as 
soon as the emergency finance measures shall have 
been disposed of. This implies that alertness is 
necessary lest the measure be enacted into law. 


In Memoriam Memberships 

Inaugurated for the twofold purpose of per- 
petuating as far as possible the names of the German 
pioneers, and through the C. B., their devotion to 
Catholic Action, the “In Memoriam” Fund is grad- 
ually assuming proportions. In February there 
was added the name of the late Mrs. Margaret 
Reiten Oppenheim, of Albany, N. Y., inscribed by 
her son, the Rev. ‘Charles Oppenheim, Illinois. 

The Catholic Union of Missouri will in the near future 
present the name of the late Rev. Henry Hussmann, witk 
ve intention of adding still another name at a not distant 
‘date: = . f 

The plan to raise funds for several ‘In Memoriam’ 
memberships among the members of the C. V. in 
Pennsylvania has been well received, we are advised 
by Mr. Eibeck, who writes: 
~ “The membership for Father Maus is well under way. 
The Lehigh Valley District League voted $25 for this pur- 
pose at their last meeting, and knowing that Pittsburgh will 
do the same, I also requested the Volksverein of Phila- 


like amount if possible. In this way we shall be able to 
secure the first membership, and can issue the appeal for 
the second, intended for Msgr. Masson, to individuals. I 
intend to request the members of the Women’s Union to 
start a collection for a membership for Father Hammeke, 
who . . . devoted much time to the organization of that 
Branches sre 2 “ry 
The three deceased priests mentioned labored 

selfishly for the cause of the C. V., besides lend 
it the weight of their influence and prestige. 


dis 


Catholics Fail to Use Their Power _ 
Catholics should profit from the example s 
the Granges in one of the big counties in P 
vania, who joined forces for the carrying ow 
decision to completely boycott the County F; 
such time as the managers “shall give to th 
of our county and city a clean agricul 
Our people have been entirely too 
assert themselves in favor of a clean p 
movies, tunobjectio: i taint 


nable public 
etc. With the result that t 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 
Convention Calendar 

Cath. Central Verein of America and Natl. Cath 
Women’s Union: St. Louis, August 20-24. 

C. V. of Kansas: Colwich, in May. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Illinois: Quincy, May 
29-30. 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. U. of In- 
diana: Evansville, May 22-24. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Nazareth, 
July 17-19. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Missouri: St. Louis, 
jointly with C. V. and N. C. W. U. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Lindsay. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Rochester, 
in September. 


State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Sep- 
tember 25-26. 


“Societies Must Progress”, President’s 
Message Urges 

The need of societies progressing with the times 
is stressed by President Willibald Eibner in a mes- 
sage, addressed under date of February 17 to the 
officers and members of the Societies and Leagues 
affiliated in the C. V. The communication announces 
publication of the Proceedings of the Fort Wayne 
convention, recommends that proper use be made of 
the contents, and appeals further for study of 
Central Blatt and Social Justice and the communica- 
tions issued by the Bureau. 

Present economic conditions should not be permitted to 
serve as an excuse for apathy or idleness. “On the con- 
trary. The economic situation confirms the view long 
held by the Central Verein, in full accord with the great 
social Pontiffs of our times, that the present social order 
calls for a complete restoration to avert catastrophes of 
a most disastrous kind.” 

International conditions should also receive the serious 
attention of the members, and in particular should they 
co-operate in prudently motivated and directed efforts to- 
ward disarmament, long and consistently advocated by the 
C. V. The message further suggests fitting celebrations 
in observance of the George Washington Bi-Centenary, and 


formally announces the cancelling of the proposed C. V~ 


Pilgrimage to Dublin, adding: “We hope that at a more 
opportune time the plan of a Central Verein pilgrimage 
will be realized.” 


Preparing for the C. V. Convention 

Committees in charge of preparations for the con- 
vention of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. are making 
progress in their plans, several sessions having been 
held in the Central Bureau. While numerous de- 


- still await adjustment, some essential features 


aave been determined upon. 

_ Church services on the opening day are to be held in the 
Cathedral of St. Louis, while the Sunday evening mass 
eeting is scheduled for St. Anthony’s parish hall. The 
high mass on August 22, 23 and 24 is to be celebrated in 
church of the same parish. ; 

1 business sessions are to be held in the hotel to be 
esignated as headquarters. The Mission Aid Exhibit 


arters also. 


1G 


— — 


_-experiences of ages. 


nned by the N. C. W. U. is to be arranged at head- 


A Valuable Volume 

Such members of our organization as desire to 
know what the Annual Convention of the C. V. is 
all about, are privileged to receive a copy of the 
Proceedings of each year’s meeting. It were desir- 
able many of our members should make use of the 
opportunity offered them; from a better understand- 
ing of the aims of the C. V., and the means em- 
ployed by it to do its bit, would naturally result in a 
greater degree of enthusiasm for this champion of 
Catholic Action. 

There is a good deal of instructive reading mat- 
ter contained between the cover pages of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention held at Fort Wayne, a 
volume of 136 pages, recently from the press. The 
excellent addresses delivered on this occasion as 
well as the fine papers read convey information 
every Catholic should possess. In the interest of 
Catholic public opinion attention should be paid the 
Resolutions adopted by the Convention. As long as 
Catholics flounder in a sea of opinion lashed by the 
fury of pagan principles, their influence will amount 
to nothing. Year after year the C. V. strives to as- 
sist its members through a set of Resolutions to ar- 
rive at a Catholic conception of the various problems 
with which our nation is confronted. Unless these 
Resolutions are, however, read and discussed, their 
purpose is frustrated. The duty to provide for their 
discussion devolves primarily on the societies affil- 
iated with the C. V. These Resolutions deal almost 
entirely with the very things that are uppermost in 
the mind of all men at the present time, viewing 
them in the light of Catholic doctrine and the 
All in all, therefore, this 
volume of Proceedings deserves to be read and 
pondered on. 


C. U. of Ill. Executive Committee Prepares for 
Convention 

Meeting in Quincy, February 21, the Executive — 
Committee of the Cath. Union of Illinois reviewed 
the preparations being made in that city for the 
annual convention of the Union. The dates selected 
are May 29 and 30. 

The convention is to be opened with Pontifical High 
Mass. Reports from Quincy members of the Committee 
indicate a renewal of interest in the Union, with the pros- 
pect of reaffiliation of several societies. The Committee 


also discussed organization efforts in various parts of the 
state. 


Oregon Society Affliates 

A gratifying development is reported from Shaw, 
Oregon, where the Holy Name Society was re- 
cently strengthened and affiliated with the C. V. On 
the initiative of Rev. Marcelline Molz, S. D. S., a 
joint meeting of the-St. Francis Xavier Society and 
of the Holy Name Society was called, at which af- 
filiation with the C. V. was urged. 

Father Molz was aided by Rev. -F. H. Scherbring, of 
Sublimity, and Mr. Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Chairman of 
the Salem Convention Committee in 1929. Affiliation with 


the Holy Name Society and the C. V. was urged, and 30 
signatures were obtained. — oT ie ene Fig Lee 
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East St. Louis District League Established 

Efforts directed chiefly by Rev. C. E. Goelz, 
Spiritual Director of the Cath. Union of Illinois, 
and Mr. Joseph Haider, Treasurer, have resulted in 
the organization of the East St. Louis District 
League of the Union. 


A Constitution was approved and the League, Mr. Haider 
reported to the Executive Committee, is prepared to func- 
tion. Thus efforts dating back to the regime of the late 
Anton Spaeth, President of the Union, and even further 
are bearing fruit. 


Promote Dissemination of Good Books 
The Executive Committee of the Cath. Union of 
Illinois has now joined that of the C. U. of Mo. in 
placing the History of the Franciscans in Nebraska 
in a number of leading public and institutional li- 
braries. Meeting in Quincy February 21, the Com- 
mittee voted to purchase three sets of the work, 

compiled by Rev. Eugene Hagedorn, O. F. M. 
These copies are intended for the Chicago and Quincy 


Public Libraries, and the State University Library at 
Urbana. 


The Minnesota State Branch of the C. V. has pur- 
chased one set of this history, for presentation to 
the Minnesota State Historical Society, while other 
branches have taken the Bureau’s suggestion for like 
action under advisement. 


Active Secretaries Distribute Leaflets 

We have sedulously avoided to do more than sug- 
gest to Secretaries what method they should observe 
in the distribution of our Free Leaflets. We know 
policy must be adapted to local conditions; we have 
therefore never gone beyond the suggestion, our Free 
Leaflets should be submitted to the pastor and his 
consent obtained for a wider distribution than that 
afforded by the society itself. 

Active Secretaries have either adopted our sug- 
gestion, or some other equally good plan. Mr. Her- 
man Heefer, Secretary of Fr. Hauptmann Council 
438, C. B. L., of So. Ozone Park, Long Island, in- 
forms us, to mention but one case, he would per- 
sonally mail copies of the three leaflets recently of- 
fered for distribution to every member of the Soci- 
ety, 150 in all. Similarly, Mr. Wm. M. Strub, Sec- 

retary, St. Clement Benevolent Society, of St. Paul, 
Minn., wrote for 400 copies of each of the three 
various leaflets, saying he intended both to mail and 
to distribute them. About the same time Mr. M. H. 
Karls, Secretary, St. Michael’s Society of Madison, 
_ Wis., informed us of its decision “to take a more 
a _ active part in the distribution of C. V. literature.” 
Quite a number of societies consulted their pas- 
tors, who readily agreed to cooperate in this en- 
leavor. “Our pastor, Rev. Cornelius Richartz,” Mr. 
an P. Weber, Secretary of the Utica Local Feder- 
on, writes us, “suggested we should request 200 
each of the three leaflets. One-half of them 

aced in the pamphlet rack of St. Joseph’s 
ie other half is to be distributed 


“5 A 
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meeting,” writes Mr. A. A. Gross, Secretary, St. 
Peter’s Benevolent Society at Omaha, Neb., “after 
which it was discussed both by our Rev. Pastor and 
the members present.”—The outcome was a request 
for 300 copies of each of the Free Leaflets, intended 
for distribution by the ushers in St. Joseph’s Church, 
in charge of the Franciscan Fathers. 7 

A house to house distribution of Leaflet No. 
LVIII is promised by Mr. John G. Maurer, Secre-_ 
tary of St. Henry’s Society at Evansville, Indiana. 
The officers hope in that manner to accomplish the 
best results obtainable. 

Distribution of Free Leaflets shows the following ~ 
figures : 

Since December 30 Secretaries of 75 Societies in 19 — 
states have requested 15,416 copies of the three leaflets — 
suggested for distribution, the division being: 9,895 “The 
Economic and Social Program,” etc., 10, 145 “Recon- 
structing the Social Order”, and 5.416 “Rundschreiben 
Pitts: ole 


Placing ‘C. B. and S. J.’ in Libraries 
St. Boniface Benevolent Society of St. Boniface 
parish, St. Louis, recently joined the ranks of those — 
units of the C. V. which subscribe for a copy of 
our monthly on behalf of a public library. Divoll 
Branch is the beneficiary of the subscription. 
Within a few days of receipt of this subscription — 
we received the renewal order for the copy of 
Central Blatt and Social Justice which St. Michael’s 
Society of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., some years ago 
placed in Adriance Memorial Library of that city 
and for which the organization pays regularly. 
Yet another society has volunteered to co-operate 
in this phase of endeavor. Under date of February 
22 Mr. Henry F. Leonard, Fin. Secy. of SS. Peter 
and Paul Soc. of Mankato, Minn., remits $2 with 
instructions to address our monthly regularly to 
Mankato Public Library, adding: ; 


“This is a donation from our Society to the Library.” 


Increased Dues and Benefits 

Three years ago St. Clemens Benevolent Society, — 
of St. Paul, inaugurated a new sick benefit class, 
whose members were to pay 75 cents monthly to be 
entitled to draw $9 compensation a week in case of 
illness. Mr. Wm. M. Strub, Secretary, now informs 
us that during the past three years there were col- 
lected from such members $1094.75, while payments 
amounted to $267, that is, this amount was paid in 
recognition of the additional 25 cents contributed 
the fund in anticipation of the increased weekly 
benefit. Since this class has 136 members, the So: 
ciety has every reason to be satisfied with its ven- 
ture. 


= 


Fort Wayne Study Club Consistently Acti 
The endeavors of the Catholic Study C 
ganized fifteen months ago among mer 
C. V. in Fort Wayne, Ind., were | 
the Fort Wayne Journal Gazette, 
he first meeting of the pres 
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\s Mr. George J. Phillipp advises the Central Bu- 
eau, no less than six members of the clergy are 
nterested in the undertaking. 

The Journal Gazette notes that meetings are held in the 
lomes Of members, that the general topic under discussion 
s “The Origin of the State”, that Mr. Phillipp, Vice- 
>resident of the C. V., was largely responsible for the es- 
ablishment of the c lub and that the meeting reported on 
was attended by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Chas. Thiele and his as- 
istant priest, Rev. Herman J. Miller. 


N ecrology 

Transferred by his superiors from St. Michael’s 
Church, Baltimore, to St. Joseph’s Church at 
Rochester, N. Y., in May of 1930, Rev. Joseph 
Schmidt, C.SS.R., devoted himself as wholeheart- 
diy to our Rochester Federation as he had to the 
Maryland Branch of the C. V. while stationed in 
vhat happened to be the city of his birth. It may 
herefore be truly asserted that our organization has 
ost in the late Fr. Schmidt, who departed this life 
m January 24, a devoted friend and collaborator. 
[The Diamond Jubilee Convention Committee had 
ybtained from him every possible assistance up to 
he time of his departure from Baltimore; in fact, 
1e had encouraged its members to accept the Con- 
rention and aided their efforts to raise the necessary 
neans. During a visit, paid him by the representa- 
ive of the C. V. who had gone to Baltimore to 
irrange the program with the local committee, he 
poke with considerable pride of the fact that his 
ather had been a devoted member of one of the 
yidest benevolent societies in the city of Baltimore 
ind long affiliated with the C. V. 

A man of robust health, he died in his sixty- 
ourth year from the results of a fall sustained-on 
fanuary 7. He was, at the time of his death, the 
Spiritual Director of the Rochester Federation, 


vhich has accepted this year’s convention of the 
NY. Y. State Branch of the C. V. 


Acknowledgments from Missioners 

From time to time an acknowledgment received 
rom a Missionary bears testimony to the opportune- 
ess of a gift. Writing to us from India, a dis- 
inguished Missionary-Bishop informs us: 

“The donation came just in time, and was most welcome. 
‘ust now a Father asked me whether he could undertake 
nissionary work in the District in which his parish is sit- 
lated, and open a school in one village where no work has 
een done before. There is likelihood of its growing into 
_ center of missionary activities. I can give him permis- 
ion readily, as the donation seems to be a pledge of Catho- 
ic help in the future.” 

Regarding a consignment of an important drug 

-warded to him, a Missionary in the Philippine 
slands writes us: 

‘Some three weeks ago I received at Kiangan the parcel 
100 ounces of quinine in very good condition. What 
sent was divided into three parts, since each Father 
s in great need of quinine. As a matter of fact, Burnay 
the quinine absolutely.” 
writer also informs us of his intention to open 
pensary at Bambang, and another one at San 
io, another village in his Mission District. 
rin to do,” he writes, “from a medical point 


of view for those poor people. Catholic charity opens the 
eyes of many a pagan. Pagans have no idea of charity. 
They even are surprised to obtain help for nothing.” 


A Worthy Mission Undertaking 

An Indian missionary is anxious to publish for 
his people a small periodical in their own tongue. 
Protestant denominations in the field have two 
such papers. It is true the late Rev. Jerome Hundt, 
O. S. B., published the “Eyanpaha” at Fort Totten, 
N. D., for a time. But it died with him. 

Now that the territory of this particular Mission 
has been extended to the Santee Sioux Indian Res- 
ervation in Nebraska, the Fathers have discovered 
added need for a publication of the kind referred 
to. However, they lack the funds necessary for 
their laudable undertaking, realizing the little paper, 
however economically conducted, would cost ap- 
proximately $500.00 a year to produce. The C. B. 
has been appealed to, to furnish this money, but 
finds it impossible to add this expense to its pres- 
ent budget. We have promised a hundred dollars 
a year to the Fathers, whose project we recommend 
seriously to the members of the C. V. 


A New Illustrated Edition of “Christ in His 
Poor: 

To see Christ in His poor is a powerful impulse 
to charity. At present poverty and distress are so 
common that those not seriously affected by the de- 
pression may become hardened toward the suffer- 
ings of the millions of unfortunates. It is, there- 
fore, eminently fitting that Catholics in particular 
remind themselves of the Savior’s own words re- 
specting the charity shown Him in the good deeds 
extended to those in need. 

With this end in view the C. B. has prepared a 
new edition, illustrated with the Stations of the 
Way of the Cross, of Rev. J. Elliot Ross’ brochure 
“Christ in His Poor’. The merit of the prayers 
and meditations is that, with all due reverence for 
the agony of the Savior on His way to Calvary and 
on that mount, serious thought is given to the hard- 
ships and sufferings of the victims of social in- 
justice—This and other timely brochures of the 


CuBs 


during the season of Lent. 


Recent Mention of the C. V. and the Bureau 

Up to the present we Catholics, Rev. J. Elliot 
Ross believes, have been largely content with help- 
ing people after they have been made poor. Now 
we ought to apply the principles that will organize 
society in such a way as to prevent much of the 
poverty from which we suffer. 


listed in an advertisement appearing on the 
cover of this issue, should find purchasers especially — 


It is exactly this viewpoint our monthly has tried — i 


to impress upon the members of the C. V., empha- 


sizing at the same time the necessity of the knowl- 


edge of sound Catholic social principles and existing 


conditions as a preliminary to action. Rey. Ross _ cs" 


recognizes our efforts in this direction. He hab 
in the Acolyte: rae 
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“Have Catholics as a body in this country ever given 
more than lip service to Leo XIII’s Encyclical on Labor? 
There have been honorable exceptions. Dr. John A. Ryan 
is one. The Central Verein has published Social Justice, 
and also done a great deal to develop a social conscience 
in its members. But have we actually exerted the influ- 
ence reasonably to be expected from 18 to 20 millions 
thoroughly in earnest? Have not Catholics, figuratively 
speaking, gone up to the front of the temple and thanked 
God that because of Leo’s Encyclical they were not as 
other men, while they were doing very little to applying 
Leo’s principles ?’’1) 

A well known American priest and author wrote 
on January 21: 

“T wish to congratulate you on the great good that is 
being done by your excellent journal. I look forward to 
its advent each month, and enjoy its concise and pithy ac- 
counts of the social, financial, industrial and economic con- 
ditions that obtain throughout the world.” 


* * x 


Writing from Belgium, a well known Catholic 
publicist informs us: 


“T have written something (in Le Bulletin des Missions) 
about the Central Blatt, which is as excellent as ever, only 
more so. It does one good to read something so unam- 
biguously loyal to social justice: needless to say that it is 
exactly my own ideal too, to which I have vowed my pen.” 

* *k 


The following reference to the C. V. chaplain at 
the Station Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, is 
from its Annual Report for the Year 1931: 


“A report of the religious activities of the hospital would 
not be complete without mention of the work of the Rey- 
erend Father Charles O’Gallagher, who without remunera- 
tion from the Government, works faithfully each day in this 
hospital, visiting the sick and giving the needed spiritual 
ministrations to those of the Catholic Faith. By his un- 
tiring efforts he has caused to be built a small but beautiful 
Chapel adjacent to the hospital, where he holds mass twice 
each Sunday and at which he reports an average attendance 
each Sunday of from one hundred to one hundred and sixty. 
He also is on call at all times and has performed many per- 
sonal and helpful services to both the patients and duty per- 
sonnel ofi this hospital.” — 


Our Loyal Legion 
The following remark accompanied the payment 
of subscription for our monthly and a gift of one 
dollar for the Catholic Missions, recently received 
from a member in the State of Wisconsin. 


“Although a common laborer, unemployed part of the 
time, I do not want to hamper the great work of the C. V.” 


Men, animated by the spirit that dictated these 
words, are our chief reliance. A group of a hun- 
dred thousand men of this kind would constitute a 
phalanx that could be relied upon to carry out al- 
most any task included in a program of Catholic 


fection. 
k OK Ok 


No less than $300.00 in money were raised by St. 
‘y’s Society, of Evansville, Indiana, for Mission 
irposes during the course of the present winter, its 
retary, Mr. John G. Maurer, reports. Besides, 
400 pairs of shoes, clothing and magazines 
aside sp Pras to an Indian Mission in 


| 
; 
While it may not be possible for all societies to ea 
equally successfully in Mission endeavors, every unit affli- — 
ated with the C. V. should attempt to exert itself in the 
interest of some worthy purpose, either local, national, or 


international. 
ek 


On a visit to Branch 81 of the Knights of St. 
George, at Oakmont, Pa., the President of our Fed- 
eration in that state. discovered the members to be | 
well informed on the activities of the C. V. and the 
C. B. Due largely to the efforts of the secretary of 
the unit mentioned, Mr. Joseph G. Mahle. He is, © 
Mr. Eibeck writes, “one of those quiet but enthu- 
siastic workers for our cause, upon whose coopera- 
tion we must rely to a great extent for the success ~ 
of our efforts.” . 

Every army, every division, each regiment has its staff 
officers; but unless they are able to rely on field and non- 
commissioned officers, their plans and operations are apt to 
go awry. Similarly the execution of the program of both 
the C. V. and the State Federations affiliated with it depends 
largely on the co-operation of the officers of the various 
units composing these organizations. Officers should not 
therefore be haphazardly chosen, but conscientiously selected 
for their character, ability and devotion to the ideals of 
Catholic Action. 


Miscellany 

A play, “Der ungliickliche junge Arzt”, was 
staged by the German Literary Society, of Munde- 
lein College, Chicago, on January 21, as part of a 
program arranged in honor of. Rev. Fr. John 
Rothensteiner, whose seventy-second birthday it 
was. 


In addition, selections chosen from his various books of 
poetry, German and English, were rendered. 


A large audience of visiting alumni and students 
is said by the Salesianum to have participated in the 
recent presentation by the Albertus Verein, St. Fran- 
cis Seminary, of Schiller’s drama “Wilhelm Tell.” 
“The German Society,” the editor of “Semina ry 
Locals”, the Rev. Nicholas Maas, writes, “is to be 
highly congratulated on the successful presentation 
of the play.” 


The Albertus Verein holds membership in the C. V., the 
only seminary group to do so. 


Book Notes — 


It was the present Pope, Pius XI., we beliey 
who, on a certain occasion, remarked that dur 
visit to some leading members of the Center Pat 
at Berlin he had found their bookcases well < 
plied with works of a philosophical and theolo 
nature, necessary to every Catholic in public 
While we now possess a number of excelle 
in the English language on Moral Fi | 
Moral Theology, Apologetics, etc., one is i 
to doubt that they are known and meg 
a handful of ae in our hee 


iental Theology”, by Rev. John Brunsmann, 
. V. D., the English edition of which is not a mere 
ranslation, but an adaption suited to the needs of 
\merican readers. Especially the third volume, the 
ist to come from the press, and which deals with 
The Church of Christ—Establishment, Nature, 
roperties”, discusses lucidly what every Catholic 
hould know, and what so many Catholics neglect 
> know. 


Such chapters of the volume, as those on “The 
rimacy of Peter”, “Infallibility’, “Unity, Catho- 
city, Holiness and Visibility of the Church”, are 
requently needed by Catholics for reference pur- 
oses. Nor is the price of the book beyond the 
each of men and women occupying a more influ- 


ntial station in life. It contains 544 pages, and 
ells for $4. 


The present demands, educated Catholics should 
ave recourse to works of this nature frequently, 
ot merely, however, for apologetic purposes, but 
ather because we need to strengthen the armor of 
ur faith for the combats of daily life, so largely 
fluenced by doctrines and principles. 


tirsch, Rev. Felix M., O. M. Cap., Ph. D., Litt. D. Sex 
Education and Training in Chastity. Benziger 
Bros., New York, 1930. $3.90. 

In an age that has become obsessed by the sex 
dea and has lost all sense of reserve and propor- 
ion in the matter of sex, a sane, calm and well- 
alanced discussion of the subject is, indeed, highly 
esirable. Thus Father Kirsch renders a real serv- 
ce to our times by his comprehensive and thorough 
tudy on the question of sex ethics and sex educa- 
ion. He advances no startlingly new views but 
raws generously on the wisdom of the past, which 
s at it should be, for the sex question is in no 
ense a new one but has from times immemorial 
xercised the minds of men. It is one of the fatal 
rrors of the moderns that they flatter themselves 
0 be the first to have discovered the right ap- 
roach to this topic. Because they reject the experi- 
neces of the past and imagine that they must blaze 
ew trails, they flounder hopelessly and are utterly 
nable to find a satisfactory solution. The author is 
rell advised in giving a rich historical background 
> his study and seeking enlightenment from the 
ccumulated traditions of the race. 


_ Though he appreciates the seriousness of the pres- 
nt-day situation, the author is no alarmist and in- 
ulges in no scathing denunciation of modern youth. 
t is his aim to understand and to help, not to de- 
ounce and to condemn. He is, however, convinced 
t in view of growing evils more determined pol- 
25 must be adopted. Sex instruction, sometimes 
ven at a comparatively early age, can no longer 
e evaded. Needless to say he insists on safe- 
uards that must surround such instruction. Be- 
es, he strongly emphasizes the point that sex 
uction must be subordinated to general char- 
training. Of course, the religious helps are 
1 the place and importance that rightfully be- 
o them. When parents neglect the duty of 
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imparting necessary sex information, it is the opin- 
ion of Father Kirsch that priests and _ religious 
should assume the burden. This seems _ logical 
enough. 


The most meritorious feature of Father Kirsch’s 
treatment of the question of sex education is that 
he does not make it loom disproportionately large 
in the general training of the young and that he 
distinctly connects it with the whole context of 
education and life. 

Cuas. BruEHL, Ph. D. 


Received for Review 

Der Wanderer Kalender f. d. Jahr 1932. Mit zahlreichen 
Illustrationen. Herausg. Wanderer Printing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 1931. 

Gurian, Waldemar. Der Bolschewismus. FEjinftthrung in 
Geschichte und Lehre. Herder & Co., Freiburg 
ie Brel OSes Cloth 337 pan Price wo2-25: 

Casey, Rev. Patrick, The Distributive State. New and 
Revised Ed. The Kaufer Co., Seattle, Wash. 
1931. Cloth, 76 p. 

Lyons, Geo. N. The King’s Steward. The True Story of 
George Schumann. The Dujarie Institute, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 1931. Cloth, 100 p. Price, 
$1.10. 

Schmid, Rev. Placid O. S. B. A Prayer Book for Cath- 
olics. With an Optional Sunday and Holyday 
Missal. L. N. Daleiden, Chicago, 1931. Cloth, 
keratol leather and morocco bindings, 579 p. 
Prices from $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.50. 
(Prayerbook without Missal inserts, 75c less). 

Mourret, Rev. F., S. S. A History of the Catholic Church. 
Transl. by Rev. N. Thompson, S. T. D. Vol. 
I. Period of Early Expansion. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 1931. Cloth, 635 p. Price, 
$4.50. 


Pinsk, Rev. Dr. Joh. Divine Worship. An Essay on the 


Nature of the Catholic Liturgy. Transl. by Rev. 
William Busch. The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn, 1931. Price, 10 cents. 

The Catholic Medical Mission Manual. Publ. by the Cath. 
‘Med. Mission Board, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 

Bussard, Paul, Small Catechism of the Mass. Revised 
ed. 1931. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn. p. c. 24 p. 

Augustine, P. Charles, O. S. B., D. D. Liturgical Law. 
A Handbook of the Roman Liturgy. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1931. Cloth, 467 p. Price 
$4.50, ae 

Herron, L. S. Co-operation, The Way Out. An Address. 
Published as Pamphlet No. 1 of the Co-oper- 


ative Educational Series by Midland Co-opera- 


tive Oil Assoc., Minneapolis, 1931. 10 p. 

Meschler, Maurice, S. J. Saint Joseph. In the Life of 
Christ and of the Church. Translated from the 
German by Andrew P. Ganss, S. J. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1931. Cloth, 140 p. Price, 
$125 ee 

Schmid, Rev. Placid, O. S. B. Indulgences. What They 
Are and How They Can Be Gained. L. N. 


Daleiden & Co., Chicago, 1931. Bound in green 


velour. 59 p. Price, 25 cents. ~ or’: 
McGowan, Rev. R. A.. Europe and the United States: 
Elements in Their Relationship. A Report of the 

Europe Committee. Cath. Assoc. for Interna- 

tional Peace, Wash. D. C., 1931., 10 cents. 
Seppelt, F. X. and Loeffler, C. A Short History of the 
Popes. Based on Latest Researches. Author- 
ized Adaptation from the German, by H. A. 
Frommelt. Ed. by A. Preuss. B. Herder Book 


Co., St. Louis, 1932. Cloth, 567 p. Price, $5. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Verdéffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; F..P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Der gerechte Lohn, der gerechte 
Warenpreis und ihre 
Verwirklichung,. 

Die christliche Moral hat stets daran festgehalten, 
dass Lohn und Warenpreis nicht vollstandig der 
freien Vereinbarung unterliegen, sondern natur- 
rechtliche Grenzen haben, die von den Vertrag- 
schliessenden beachtet werden mtissen. Die Griinde 
hierfur sind sehr einleuchtend und werden von Leo 
XIII. in der Enzyklika Rerum novarum bei der 
Behandlung der Lohnfrage dargelegt. Der Haupt- 
grund ist der, dass die Arbeit dem Menschen 
nothwendig ist zur Erhaltung seines Lebens. 
Die Entziehung des gerechten Lohnes ist darum 
gleichbedeutend mit der Entziehung des Lebens- 
unterhaltes und wird deshalb zu den himmelschreien- 
den Stinden gerechnet. Da in jeder Ware ein 
Theil Lohn enthalten ist, muss logischerweise auch 
diese einen gerechten Preis haben. Leo XIII. sagt 
wortlich: “Die Erhaltung des Lebens ist die Pflicht 
eines jeden, welche nicht zu erfillen Frevel ist. 
Daher hat jeder ein natiirliches Recht, den Lebens- 
unterhalt zu suchen, und der Diirftige ist hierzu auf 
den Lohn der Arbeit angewiesen. Wenn also auch 
immerhin die Vereinbarung zwischen Arbeiter und 
Arbeitgeber, insbesondere hinsichtlich des Lohnes, 
beiderseitig frei geschieht, so bleibt doch trotzdem 
eine Forderung der natiirlichen Gerechtigkeit be- 
stehen, die namlich, dass der Lohn nicht etwa so 
niedrig sei, dass er einem geniigsamen, rechtschaf- 
fenen Arbeiter den Lebensunterhalt nicht abwirft. 
Diese schwerwiegende Forderung ist unabhangig 
von dem freien Willen der Vereinbarenden.” 

_- Solange jeder seine Nahrung leicht fand—sei es 
_ dadurch, dass er selbst den Acker bebaute oder weil 


aren, nicht existierten, sodass die wenigen Ar- 
er als Gesellen leicht Arbeit fanden—solange 
man selten den Ruf nach dem gerechten Lohn. 
lange weiter jeder selbstandige Bauer oder 
erker seine solide, behabige Existenz und 
gab es auch kein Feilschen 

Streiken um den Lohn- 


ordnungsmassig zu ernahren? Fleisch, Milch, But- 


3 - Lohnarbeitermassen, welche schon entwurzelt — 


| dische Waren handelt? 


| allgemeine 


schiitternde Ruf nach dem gerechten Lohn seitens 
solcher Mitmenschen und gar Familienvater, welche 
iiberhaupt keine Arbeit finden koénnen, war darum — 
vor unserem eisernen Zeitalter fast unbekannt. 
Unbekannt wenigstens insofern, als es nicht jahrein, ~ 
jahraus Millionen Arbeitsloser und solcher gab, 
welche fiir ihre Produkte keinen Absatz finden konn-— 
ten, was auf dasselbe hinauskommt. Betrachtet man 
noch, dass infolge unserer sogenannten freien Kon- 
kurrenz und der Grossbetriebe die Halfte der stad-— 
tischen Bevolkerung fortwahrend unter Absatzman-_ 
gel leidet und das Geschaft eigentlich ein lebens- 
langlicher Kampf mit dem Bankrott und dem Ge-— 
richtsvollzieher ist—jahrlich gehen sieben von hun- 
dert stadtischen Gewerbetreibenden zugrunde—so_ 
begreift man, dass der Ruf nach dem gerechten Lohn- 
heute grundlegende Bedeutung hat, ja, dass er 
eigentlich der Ruf nach Losung der sozialen Frage ~ 
ISt. 

Sobald die Forderung des gerechten Lohnes in 
einem konkreten Falle auftritt, entsteht die Frage, 
wie hoch denn der gerechte Lohn eigentlich ist. Wir 
haben uns seit mehreren Jahrzehnten mit dieser 
Frage beschaftigt, mitssen aber gestehen, nirgend 
eine brauchbare und befriedigende Unterlage fur 
die Berechnung des gerechten Lohnes, aus dem sich 
dann auch der gerechte Warenpreis einigermassen 
bestimmen liesse, gefunden zu haben. Alles sind 
Hypothesen. Wir wollen die Schwierigkeit zeigen, 
indem wir eine Reihe Fragen stellen, wobei der 
Leser einen ihm beliebigen Arbeiter ins Auge fassen 
mag. Was ist zunachst nothig, um einen Arbeiter 


ter, Bier, Tabak, oder bloss Kartoffeln, Brot, Mar- 
garine, Marmelade und Wasser? Eine Wohnung 
von zwei, drei, vier oder fiinf Zimmern? Wieviel 
Wasche, Kleider und welche andre Art von Woh- 
nungseinrichtung darf ein Arbeiter haben? Wie 
gross darf der Unterschied sein zwischen dem ge- 
rechten Lohn eines “gewohnlichen” Arbeiters, eine: 
selbstandigen Handwerkers und dem Einkommen 
eines Kaufmanns, eines Zugfiihrers, Biirgermeisters, 
hoheren Staatsbeamten, Ministers, etc.? Gibt 
einen Rechtsanspruch auf Familienlohn? K6: 
die Warenpreise angesetzt werden, die der Arbei 
jeweils zahlen muss, oder kann der Einwand ¢ 
Ungerechtigkeit dieser Preise erhoben werden? V 
wird der Unterschied im Werthe zwischen kérp 
licher und geistiger Arbeit ermittelt? Ist ein 
liche Preis- und Lohnfestsetzung ohne weiter 
zuerkennen? Wie wird der gerechte Antheil 
Warenpreis ermittelt, wenn mehrere fremde_ 
in Betracht kommen, d.h. wenn es sich um 


Die gewohnliche Antwort, dass’ 
Schitzaing” massgebend 


Stellt sich im konkreten 
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ausgefochten werden und soll der Arbeiter hungern, 
bis Seder Prozess durch alle Instanzen erteeniecen 
ist? Wer bezahlt die Kosten, die bekanntlich bei 
solchen Objekten hGher sind als der Streitwerth? 
Oder sollen ein Gewerkschaftssekretar und ein Syn- 
dikus in einem halbstiindigen Verfahren gratis uber 
alle diese Fragen endgiiltig entscheiden? Wer sich 
die Muhe gibt, nachzusehen, welche vergebliche 
Versuche seit St. Antonin v. Florenz bis auf den 
heutigen Tag in den Tausenden von Tagungen, in 
Schriften, hei Behorden, etc., angestellt worden 
sind, wer weiss, dass auf dem Liitticher Kongress 
vor fast 40 Jahren bereits ellenlange Lohn-Berech- 
nungs-Listen vorgelegt wurden ohne das geringste 
Resultat, der wird sich schamen, die Re heter Pie 
morgen auf die Auszahlung des gerechten Lohnes 
warten, mit solchen Theorien zu fiittern. Unseres 
Erachtens wird der “gerechte Lohn” eine Fata Mor- 
gana bleiben. 


Zu diesen Schwierigkeiten der Be rechnung 
der zahlenmassigen Hohe des gerechten Lohnes 
kommt die grossere Schwierigkeit der Ver wirk- 
lichung desselben. Schlimmer namlich als die- 
jenigen, welche keinen gentigenden Lohn bekom- 
men, sind diejenigen daran, welche gar keinen Lohn 
erhalten oder keinen Absatz fiir ihre Waren finden. 
Es kann doch wahrhaftig keinen Christen, der noch 
einen Funken von Nachstenliebe besitzt, befriedigen, 
angesichts des schreienden Elendes so vieler Mil- 
lionen Arbeitsloser, ungentigend bezahlter Fami- 
lienvater und taglich mit dem Bankrott kampfender 
Gewerbetreibender, Diskussionen ttber den gerech- 
ten Lohn einzuleiten, welche aller Voraussicht nach 
in den nachsten hundert Jahren ebenso erfolglos 
sein werden, wie sie in den vergangenen hundert 
Jahren erfolglos waren. Nach der schrecklichen 
Enttauschung, welche das arme Volk mit der durch 
die ‘“Kaiserliche Botschaft’” eingeleiteten staatlichen 
Sozialpolitik erlebt hat (und ich habe hier als 
Deutscher natiirlich vor allem deutsche Verhaltnisse 
Auge), durfte es angebracht sein, sich besser 
orzusehen, wenn die fiirchterlichsten Katastrophen 
verhiitet werden sollen. Schon vor vierzig Jahren 
forderte Leo XIII. in der Enzyklika Rerum no- 
rum, | ‘dass jeder Berufene “unverziiglich Hand 
en” soll, “damit die bereits gewaltig angewach- 
n Uebel nicht durch Saumnis schlimmer wer- 
” Was ist seitdem geschehen? Pius X. machte 
auf aufmerksam, dass die sozialen Werke, denen 
tholiken sich widmen, von solcher Bedeutung 
iissen, dass ihr schneller Erfolg so klar und 
her erkannt werden kénne, dass sie sowohl das 
lende Volk begeistern als auch die Fuhrer zu 
ortigem freudigen Eingreifen veranlassen. Das 
. aber wahrhaftig keine Erorterungen 


sglichkeit zeigen kann, den gerechten 


2 
rechten Lohn sein, wenn man nicht die 


die Mopudiclices zu Mp recta, . Das — 
eine staatliche ialpolitik sei 


sen” sein, wenn an Stelle eines bekampften, wie 
bisher, zwei neue Auswiichse erscheinen. 


Wenn wir nun die Verwirklichung des gerech- 
ten Lohnes besprechen, so scheint es uns logisch zu 
sein, zuerst darauf hinzuweisen, dass angesichts der 
Thatsache, dass die Arbeit nothwendig ist, um das 
Leben zu erhalten, und darum die Entziehung des 
Arbeitslohnes eine himmelschreiende Siinde ist, es 
auch eine Ungerechtigkeit sein muss, jemand zu 
hindern zu arbeiten, oder auch nur ihm das Ar- 
beiten zu erschweren. Die Verwirklichung des ge- 
rechten Lohnes ist schliesslich das Wichtigste bei 
der Sache. Wenn wir weiter betrachten, dass der 
Staat der Htiter des Rechtes ist, also in erster Linie’ 
dafur eintreten muss, dass es niemand unnothiger- 
weise erschwert wird zu arbeiten, so scheint uns bei 
unserer Frage die besondere Frage einen breiten 
Raum einzunehmen, ob und wieweit der Staat Be- 
dingungen aufstellen darf fiir die Austbung be- 
stimmter Gewerbe und ob er besondere Lasten auf 
einzelne Gewerbe legen darf, wenn jemand durch 
die Austubung derselben seinen Unterhalt suchen 
will. Sicher darf der Staat Ungerechtigkeiten ver- — 
bieten, die jemand bei Austtbung seines Gewerbes 
begeht, und sicher darf er auch jedermann die 
allgemeine, unbedingt nothwendige Steuerlast 
aufbiirden.. Ob aber die zahllosen Vorschriften, 
die heute fiir die Austbung mancher Gewerbe be- 
stehen, und die  theilweise ungeheuerlichen 
S onder lasten berechtigt sind, welche heute vom 
Staate von manchen Birgern ftir die Ausitibung 
ihrer Gewerbe erhoben werden, das scheint uns 
mehr als fraglich. Wenn z.B. der Maurer fiir einen 


‘Mitbiirger ein Haus bauen will, der Biirgermeister 


aber so viele Vorschriften itiber Zimmergrosse, 
Fensterhdhe und Treppenbreite und vieles andere 
macht und erst so viele Plane und Abgaben fordert, 
dass der Auftraggeber zurticktritt, dann kénnen wir 
einen Rechtsgrund daftir nicht einsehen. Es ist 
auch nicht einzusehen, warum man einem dazu 
qualifizierten Manne verbiete, irgendeine Schule 
einzurichten, oder, wie jiingst in Essen passiert, eine 
derart eingerichtete Schule so lange mit Schikanen 
verfolgt, bis sie eingestellt wird, bloss weil der Staat 
behauptet, die Schulgriindunge sei sein Monopol. 
Verlangte man doch von der Schulleitung u. a. den | 
Nachweis, dass die beschaftigten Lehrer nicht — 
schlechter gestellt waren als an staatlichen Anstal- 
ten. Wie man die Rechtmassigkeit einer solcher 
Forderung beweisen will, ist uns unklar. Kiar 1 
uns dagegen, dass das Gehalt der Staatslehrer so 
mancher anderer Beamten lange nicht so hoch ware, 
wenn man hier, wie bei anderen Gewerben 
Konkurrenz” fir alle zuliesse, welche die 
gung zu dem Amte haben. Fast jedes Ge 
mit fee Sprecarilicn, ung = nder! aste 
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setzen! Die Gemeinden hatten indes Einspruch er- 
hoben, weil sie ohne die Strafgelder nicht bestehen 
konnten! Nach einer Mittheilung des Justizmin- 
isters a. D. Schiffer in einem unlangst in Koln 
gehaltenen Vortrage tiber die Krise in der Recht- 
sprechung, haben wir in Deutschland 12,000 Rich- 
ter. Das ist selbst nach Schiffers Meinung zuviel. 
Wenn ferner die Steuerlasten so hoch sind, dass sie 
die Halfte des ganzen produktiven Volkseinkom- 
mens aufzehren, dann ist das unseres Erachtens eine 
unerlaubte Erschwerung des Lebens der Birger, 
dann kann man sicher heute noch mehr von einem 
egoistischen Missbrauch der Staatsgewalt reden, als 
schon Ketteler vor 60 Jahren es that. (Die gleichen 
Klagen gelten auch fiir unser Land. Es handelt 
sich also um eine im Wesen der modernen Gesell- 
schaft wie des Staates liegende Erscheinung). 


Angesichts der Vergotterung, die der moderne 
Staat, oder deutlicher: die Staatshaupter, ihre Min- 
ister, die Gesetzgeber und Beamten mit sich trei- 
ben, durfte es angebracht sein, einmal auf die rechte 
Stellung des Ranges hinzuweisen, welche die Rechte 
der Burger gegenttber dem Staate haben. Leo 
XIII. schreibt dieserhalb in der Enzyklika Rerum 
novarum folgendes: 


“Also ist die Familie oder die hausliche Gesell- 
schaft zwar eine kleine, aber eine wahre Gesell- 
schaft, und sie ist alter als jegliches andere Gemein- 
wesen, und zwar deshalb muss sie gewisse ihr 
eigenen Rechte und Pflichten besitzen, die keines- 
wegs abhangig sind vom Staate..... a 


“Wie der Staat, so ist auch die Familie, wie wir 
sagten, im eigentlichen Sinne eine Gesellschaft, und 
es regiert selbstandige Gewalt in ihr, namlich die 
vaterliche. Innerhalb der von ihrem ‘nachsten 
Zwecke bestimmten Grenzen besitzt demgemiass die 
Familie zum wenigsten die gleichen Rechte wie der 
Staat, in Wahl und Anwendung jener Mittel, die 
zu ihrer Erhaltung und ihrer berechtigten freien 
Bewegung unerlasslich sind. Wir sagen, zum we- 
nigsten die gleichen Rechte. Denn da das hausliche 
Zusammenleben sowohl der Idee als der Sache nach 
friher ist als die biirgerliche Gemeinschaft, so 
haben auch seine Rechte und seine Pflichten den 
Vortritt, weil sie der Natur naher stehen. Wenn 
darum die Biirger und Familien, nachdem sie im 
Verbande der staatlichen Gesellschaft, seitens der 
letzteren Schadigung finden statt Nutzen, Verlet- 
zung des ureigenen Rechts statt Schutzes, so wiirde 

_ der Staat eher als Gegenstand der Abneigung und 
_ des Hasses erscheinen denn als ein begehrens- 
— werthes Gut.” 
/ Es ist also klar, dass die Rechte des Staates 
_ weichen mussen, wenn sie mit den “ureigenen” 
_ Rechten der Familie kollidieren. Der Staat hat 
ich kein eigenes physisches Leben wie der 
Mensch und noch weniger hat er eine Seele mit jen- 
eitigen Zielen wie das Individuum. Der Staat ist 
nur Mittel, nicht Selbstzweck. Dabei ist 
Paste hire-2 io wit e'rsich ed? den 
hen Staatsgewalt und orga- 
sellschaft. Der sich selbst 
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_kann sich wieder selbst ernahren, jede _ 


_ mensch hat seinen gerechte 


vergétternde moderne Staat treibt viel Unfug mit 
dem Satze: Das Offentliche Wohl ist das oberste Ge- 
setz. Nach seiner Meinung waren die Inhaber der 
Staatsgewalt das Offentliche Wohl und hatten darum 
immer den Vorrang. Das ist gewiss falsch. 


Wenn man also fragt was zu thun ist, um den_ 
gerechten Lohn zu verwirklichen, das heisst, die 
soziale Noth, die Arbeits- und Absatzlosigkeit zu 
beseitigen, dann ware zuerst zu fordern, alle unge-— 
rechte Belaistigung und Belastung der Gewerbe, die 
den Birgern das Leben sichern miissen, zu besei- 
tigen, besonders so weit sie vom Hitter der Rechts- — 
ordnung selbst ausgehen. 


Ferner: wenn auch diejenigen, welche durch ~ 
die Ausdehnung ihres Geschaftes schwacheren Ne- ~ 
benmenschen die Ausiibung eines gleichen Gewerbes 
unmoglich machen, in der Regel keine nachweis- 
bare Ungerechtigkeit begehen, so ware 
es doch angebracht, dass die Hitter der 
Moral sie darauf aufmerksam machten, dass | 
es noch andere Pflichten fiir den Menschen gibt 
als nur die Beachtung der strengen Gerechtigkeit. — 
Millionen braver und arbeitswilliger Biirger wiirden — 
wieder ein bescheidenes Geschaft beginnen und so 
ihren gerechten Lohn verwirklichen kénnen, wenn — 
die grossen Geschafte Mass hielten im Erraffen. 
Wie schon frither dargethan, ist die Vergrosser- — 
ung oft nur méglich, weil diese Grossgeschafte den 
“gerechten Lohn” und Warenpreis wahrscheinlich — 
nicht bezahlen; sicher aber dann nicht, wenn man — 
ihren eigenen Massstab an die “allgemeine Schat- — 
zung”’ anlegt. 

Eine vollstandige LoOsung der hier behandel- 
ten Frage ist allerdings nicht mdglich ohne Ein- 
fihrung einer allgemeinen und voll- 
standigen Erwerbsordnung. Bei jeder 
Vergrosserung und Neugriindung von Geschaften 
musste Riicksicht genommen werden auf die be- 
stehenden. Da das aber, wie oben gesagt, meist 
keine Rechtsforderungen sind, sondern nur Forder- 
ungen der Nachsten- und Vaterlandsliebe, so ist eine 
vollstandige Lésung der sozialen Frage nicht denk- 
bar ohne entsprechende Wiederbelebung des christ- 
lichen Geistes im Erwerbsleben und ohne Preisgabe 
der schrecklichen Theorie von der absoluten “Figen- 
gesetzlichkeit” der Wirthschaft. Diese Higengesetz- 
lichkeit ist nicht anderes als der Egoismus. Eine 
solche Verbreiterung’und Gesundung des selbstan 
digen Mittelstandes ware vom gréssten Segen 
Staat und Kirche. Die schrecklichen Folgen 
Proletarierthums wiirden bald abnehmen. U 
ernahrung und Armenlasten wiirden bald geri 
werden. Manche rithmen unsere Humanitat, wei 
der Staat oder die Gemeinden alle paar Monate 
gendein Wohlfahrtsamt oder ein Kinderheim et 
den. Wir wiirden unsere Zeit viel mehr ob 
wenn die Behérden bald erklaren kénnten, alle ¢ 
Anstalten sind iiberfliissig geworden, jed 


ihre Aufgaben wieder selbst 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle, 
ee ee ee 


Unsere Aufgabe ist es, auf den Grund der Wahrheiten 
Jer Offenbarung das ganze Leben des Menschenge- 
schlechtes nach allen’ seinen Beziehungen aufzubauen. 
Je eifriger wir aber bestrebt sind, an diesem Gottesbau 
als Arbeiter mitzuwirken, desto fester miissen wir selbst 
auf seinem gottlichen Fundamente stehen. 

peel tection von ee 


Wir miissen eine Oey cnciiechare Serten! 

Das Bewusstsein des Verbundenseins aller Men- 
schen, und zwar im Guten wie im Bosen, ist der 
Menschheit im Laufe des 18. and 19. Jahrhunderts 
abhandengekommen. Der vom HI. Vater in seinem 
Rundschreiben tuber die Erneuerung der Gesellschaft 
so oft mit Missfallen erwahnte und von ihm ver- 
urtheilte Individualismus hat auch nach dieser Rich- 
tung zerstorend gewirkt. Je mehr man von Brii- 
derlichkeit und Gleichheit sprach, desto weiter ent- 
fernten sich die Einzelnen wie die Klassen von jener 
Liebesgemeinschaft, deren Verpflichtungen in ka- 
holischen Zeiten, allen Verirrungen zum Trotz, doch 
immer wieder anerkannt worden waren von Reich 
and Arm. Den grossen katholischen Busspredi- 
yern war es daher immer wieder moglich, anzukniip- 
fen an den Gedanken: “Wir alle sind Kinder eines 
yemeinsamen Vaters, und im Gericht wird unser 
Verhalten gegenuber unseren Briidern vor allem ins 
sewicht fallen.” Der Gedanke, mitschuldig zu sein 
in der Noth der Armen ward fiir viele unertraglich ; 
[uxus und Vergniigen wurden eingeschrankt, 
wenigstens so oft Nothstande herrschten. Stets war 
nan bestrebt, die Armen theilnehmen zu lassen am 
Ueberfluss der Reichen. Eine hl. Elisabeth aber 
ring noch weiter. 

Sie legte in der Kirche zu Ejisenach vor dem 
Bilde des Gekreuzigten ihren Goldreif ab, und er- 
arte gegentiber den erstaunten, unwilligen Vor- 
wirfen der anderen Prinzessinnen: “Wie kann ich, 
lie ich mitschuldig bin an dem Schmerze des Mén- 
;chensohnes, erhobenen Hauptes und mit dem Gold- 
eife vor ihm erscheinen?” Mitschuldig am Schmerze 
Christi, an der Siinde der Welt, an der Noth der 
Menschen. Aus solcher Erkenntnis und innerer Be- 
eitschaft miissen wir jedem Leidenden ein Mit- 
eidender werden und wiinschen, dass aller Ueber- 
juss verschwinde. Es thut einem Hungernden bit- 
er weh, einen itbermtthigen Satten zu sehen; nicht 
loss deswegen, weil sein  leiblicher Hunger 
chmerzt, wahrend der andere gar nicht weiss was 
les er sich wiinschen und verzehren soll, sondern 
veil der Hungernde und Darbende im Uebermuth 

s Andern das natiirliche Menschenthum, das Ge- 
ag der Gemeinschaft verleugnet und verletzt 


Be: tiefem Verstandnis fur die Bedeutung der 
stlichen Caritas fiir die schwerheimgesuchte 


arg): 


“Wir mtssen eine Opfergemein- 
schaft werden. Es bleiben uns in Wahr- 
heit und in der That die zwei Stufen edlen Mensch- 
enthums und wahren Christenthums zu erschreiten: 
die eine nach Thomas: ‘‘Was einer iiber 
den nothwendigen Lebensunter- 
Halt. beateecdas., schuldet “@r =a as 
Neaturrecht den Armen 2... Undidie 
zweite nach Aristides, der die Art der Christen vor 
dem Heidenkaiser Hadrian darlegte und ver- 
theidigte, dass ihr Wesen im Gutesthun bestehe: 

mund™ haben’ sie gerade niche. 
Uenbertitessend¢€s) soy fats te nussuse 
ernige’ Dage und’ reben “dias eicec 
Bors partverden, Bar wdernicrcipoeloe 
Das ist unser sittliches Winterhilfsprogramm, das 
uns selbst ruft zur hochsten sittlichen Kraft und 
Hohe. Das sind die unversieglichen Quellen un- 
serer Caritas. Sind wir schon eine solche Opferge- 
meinschaft? Wer von uns hungert, um einem Hun- 
gernden zu helfen? Wer friert, um einen Armen zu 
bekleiden? Zogern wir nicht immer noch, selbst 
einen Theil dessen zu geben, was wir entbehren 
konnen? Solange das ist, sind wir keine lebendige 
Christengemeinschaft; haben wir kein Recht uns 
gleichen Namens und gleichen Weges wie Elisabeth 
zu ruhmen.” 


Wo immer aber einer mitleidend in irgend einem 
Wehzustand eines Bruders helfend eingreift, wirkt 
Elisabeth und Christus in ihm. Und wo zwei oder 
drei im Namen der Caritas versammelt sind, ist der 
Erloser der Welt in ihnen lebendig. 


Papst Benedikt XV. iiber Vereinsseelsorge. 


Aus der Entwicklung des katholischen Vereins- 
wesens im 19. Jahrhundert ergab sich wie von selbst 
die Frage der Vereinsseelsorge. Unsere alten Un- 
tersttitzungsvereine sind geradezu historische Bei- 
spiele der Entfaltung beider in Uebereinstimmung 
mit den Bediirfnissen der Zeit und unseres Landes. 
Bischof Timon von Buffalo war also nicht ganz im 
Bilde als er im Jahre 1855 den Grtindern des C. V. 
den Rath ertheilte, Priester sollten dabei keine Rolle 
spielen. Er hatte natiirlich im Sinn, was er auch 
betonte, dass die Feinde der Kirche, die politisch 
organisierten Knownothings, die Griindung sonst 
zu einem neuen Vorwand ftir ihre Umtriebe benut- 
zen wurden. Der gute katholische Geist der Be- 
griinder unseres Verbandes verhinderte jedoch jeden 
Laizismus, und nach wie vor waren die Unter- 
stutzungsvereine Pfarrvereine, die in allen religiosen 
und kirchlichen. Dingen der Fihrung ihrer Seel- 
sorger sich anvertrauten. Und noch niemals be- 
kundeten die Mitglieder des C. V. den Wunsch, die 
Geistlichkeit mochte sich der Einmischung in die 
Angelegenheiten der Vereine enthalten. Im Gegen- 
theil, nur iiber deren Nichtbetheiligung am Vereins- 
wesen wurde hier und dort geklagt. 


Volles Verstandnis wirde daher gerade in weiten 
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C. V. Kreisen ein Brief Benedikts XV. vom 14. 
November, 1921, gefunden haben. Er war an den 
Bischof von Chiavari, Amadeus Casabona, gerichtet, 
und zwar, und dies gewahrt dem Schreiben erhohte 
Bedeutung, gelegentlich einer Didzesan-Synode. 
Von der hohen Warte des Vatikans eine kranke 
Welt ttberblickend, erklart Papst Benedikt XV.: 

“Das sei der Hauptpunkt, worauf du Rath und 
That richten sollst, dass alle deine Priester, die zum 
Dienst der Herrn berufen sind, im Bewusstsein des- 
sen, was die heutige Zeit fordert, arbeiten, Hand 
anlegen an das Werk des Evangeliums, ihren Dienst 
voll und ganz erfiillen, nicht nur durch die Ver- 
richtung der rein kirchlichen Pflichten (non sacro- 
rum tantum perfunctione munerum). Dies mag viel- 
leicht einmal fruher gentigt haben, da infolge der 
hauslichen Erziehung und Sitte noch jeder Glaubige 
seine Christenpflicht erftillte. Jetzt aber, da die ganze 
Denk- und Sinnesart sich zum schlechteren ver- 
kehrt hat, ist das eine Hauptaufgabe und Haupt- 
arbeit derjenigen, die das hl. Amt versehen, dass 
sie zum Volk hinausgehen (prodire in populum), 
und draussen im Volk heilbringend wirken; dass. sie 
auf alle mdgliche Weise die Wahrheit vertheidigen 
und wieder zur Riickkehr zur alten Christenpflicht 
aufrufen und einladen; dass sie dem Jugendalter, 
das ja durch soviele Anschlage gefahrdet ist, ihre 
ganz besondere Sorge und Pflege zuwenden; 
dass sie in kluger Weise alle jene Hilfsmittel benut- 
zen, welche die Vereine und Organisa- 
tionen und die vielfaltige caritative Thatigkeit 
bieten, und von denen es durch die Erfahrung fest- 
steht, dass durch sie das hl. Priesteramt frucht- 
bringender wird und in weitere Kreise. hinaus wir- 
ken kann. Die den rechten Gebrauch davon machen, 
denen gereicht alles zum Besten.” Soweit der vor- 
letzte Papst. 


Mit Recht bemerkte zu diesen Aeusserungen 
seiner Zeit die ‘““Katholische Kirchenzeitung” (Salz- 
burg), “es sind Worte, die in ihrer Allgemeinheit 
nicht nur den Klerus von Chiavari, sondern alle 
Seelsorger angehen und die nicht mehr klarer und 
deutlicher den Willen der obersten kirchlichen Au- 
toritat ausdricken k6nnen.”’ 


Wie sehr wird nicht die Pflege edler Freundschaft 
vernachlassigt in der Gegenwart. Auch hierin stehen 
wir besseren Heiden nach. Der moderne Mensch 
hat allzuviel von Stirner’s “Einzigem” an sich, und 
zwar selbst wenn sein Name im Taufbuch steht und 
er einer christlichen Gemeinde angehort. Von un- 
seren Heiligen vermodgen wir auch Werth und 
Wirde, ja den Segen_wahrer Freundschaft zu 
lernen. Sie vermogen uns auch in dieser Beziehung 
leuchtende Vorbilder zu sein. Von dem Apostel der 
Deutschen sagt Georg Grupp, “er hielt die Freund- 
schaft hoch. ‘Halte fest an deinen alten Freunden’, 


war sein Grundsatz” (Kulturg. d. Mittelalters, I, 
S$. 397). Beides, germanische Ueberlieferung wie 


christliche Auffassung, liessen Bonifaz so sprechen. 
bo cian 
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Ein katholischer Arbeiterverein giebt 
Wochenblatt heraus. 

Man denke! In Temesvar—die fruhere unga 
rische Stadt liegt heute in Roumanien—besteht eit 
katholischer Arbeiterverein, der ein eigenes, i 
deutscher Sprache gedrucktes “Kath. Arbeiterblatt’ 
herausgiebt. Und zwar erscheint die Schrif 
wochentlich ! 

Zusammen mit einem Exemplar des Blattes er 
reichte uns ein Schreiben des hochw. P. Ladislau: 
Kassowitz, S. D. S., Pfarrer zu Temesvar, in den 
er uns mittheilt : 

“Aus meinem grossen Jugendverein und mit Hilfe desse! 
ben erwuchs hier ein katholischer Arbeiterverein, der mi 
zwar viel Arbeit macht, aber auch sehr schone Erfolg 
erzielt. Er hat sich bereits als beste Wehr gegen di 
starkverbreitete kommunistische Propaganda erwiesen. Wi 
arbeiten nach derselben Methode und mit denselben Mitteln 
und erreichen damit dieselben Erfolge.” 

Wie steht es nun mit kath. Arbeitervereinen it 
unsrem Lande? Wir werden solange ohne sie aus: 
kommen, bis es zu spat sein wird, eine katholische 
Arbeiterbewegung in Amerika ins Leben zu rufen 


Verlassene Briider. 

Wie einst die Juden im Alterthum, so leben heute 
Deutsche in der ganzen Welt zerstreut. Schwe: 
tragen an diesem Los kleinere Gruppen, die sich al: 
Kolonisten in der Fremde niederliessen. Und we 
fande man heute keine Deutschen ? 

Seit Jahren bereits steht die C. St. mit der 
Passionisten in Verbindung, die in Bulgarien eir 
kleines Hauflein Deutscher seelsorglich betreuen. Sc 
oft als eben moglich wird ihnen eine kleine Gabe 
zugeschickt, deren Empfang dann jedesmal dankenc 
bestatigt wird. So schrieb jungst einer der Patres 

“Ich danke Ihnen, dass Sie dieses Geld zu Verfiiguns 
gestellt haben ftir den, Bau meiner kleinen Kirche fur di 
katholischen Schwaben in Bardarski-Geran. Es ist fii 
mich tberhaupt eine schwere Aufgabe, in diesen Krisen 
zeiten, aber ich habe vor drei Jahren der bulgarischet 
Regierung mein Wort gegeben, ich wiirde in méglichs 
kurzer Zeit das vorlaufige Gebetshaus durch eine Kirch 
ersetzen. Damals konnte ich nicht wissen, dass die Zeiter 
so schlecht werden wiirden. Was das in unserem Fall 
bedeutet, werden Sie sich vorzustellen verm6ogen, wenn ic} 
Ihnen sage, unter meinen Deutschen (den s. g. Schwaben) 
gibt es blos einige wenige Familien, die etwas bemittel 
sind; alle anderen sind arme Taglohner.” 


~ 


Aus unserer Missionspost. < 
In Verfolgung unseres Apostolates, “Sammelt di 
Stticken”, versenden wir guterhaltene deutsche Ge 
betbiicher theils nach Bulgarien, an Anstalten “ii 
der Diaspora Deutschlands, oder in jiingster Zei 
auch nach Saskatchewan, wo sich deutschsprechend 
Ansiedler auf Neuland niedergelassen haben. I 
einem, am 5. Januar geschriebenen Briefe de 
hochw. P. Joh. Schultz, O. M. I., der uns erst g 
gen Ende des Monats erreichte, heisst es nun: 
_ “Die Andachtsbiicher kurz vor Weihnachten erhal 
ich darf Ihnen aufrichtig versichern, dass Sie v 
dern, denen sie zukamen, damit eine Freude 


Bin fiir alles dankbar. 
Im Anschluss daran eri! 
unser Versprechen, ihm 


schicken. Er erwarte sie mit Se 
. PS case 


